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“SPARE MOMENTS” OFFER EX- 
TENDED TILL JANUARY 20TH. 


We have decided to extend till 
January 20th our special offer to de- 
lunquent subscribers, offering ‘‘Spare 
Moments” to all who renew promptly 
and promise to try to get one new 
subscriber. 

We had not intended to make the 
offer hold good so long, but delay in 
getting our circulars printed and 
mailed has made it necessary to ex- 
tend the time limit. - 

Remember then: Our special offer 
on Spare Moments with The Progres- 
sive Farmer holds good till January 
20th. Renew promptly and take ad- 
vantage of it. 








POULTRY SPECIAL JANUARY 23. 


It has been found necessary to postpone our 
special poultry number until January 23rd, but 
its articles will keep well and lose nothing from 
the postponement. We have gone far enough with 
its making to promise our readers a number that 
will be as good as chicken pie. One good article 
tells how to start now in order to get eggs next 
Winter, others deal with the superiority of pure- 
bred stock, and two or three will deal with that 
phase of the poultry business which will par- 
ticularly interest our readers, namely, eggs and 
poultry on the farm. 





The farmer of the future will be as much in- 
terested in making soil as he is making crops. 


A PERSONAL LETTER—MR. TRIAL SUBSCRIBER! 


“Time Out! 


This, Mr, Trial Subscriber, is the 





Your Last Copy Until We Hear From You!” 


copy you will 


Next WeeKk—‘“‘ Fertilizers and Manures Edition.’’ 




















THE SUREST WAY TO BUILD UP WORN-OUT LAND. 


The sorest need of our Southern scils is humus 


The cowpea not only takes from the air, free of charge, the 


nitrogen you need—the most costly of all fertilizing iagredients and one for which our Southern farmers pay out 


millions every season—but gives life and body tothe soli as well. 


(1) More peas, (2) more stock and (3) more 


barnyard manure—each one fits into the other—will so.ve the question of our worn out soils. 


The greatest lesson we of the South need to 
learn is this: 

We must stop land-robbing and start land- 
building—even if it means that we must farm on 


a smaller scale. It is better to farm so as to make 
ten acres rich than to farm so as to make a hun- 
dred acres poor. 

And if we are to build up our soils, we must 
begin at the beginning and learn what our soils 
need and what our crops need, and what forms of 
fertilizers and manures will meet these needs. It 
is to aid the farmer here that The Progressive 
Farmer will issue next week a ‘‘Special Fertilizers 
and Manures Edition.’”” We are safe in saying 
that it alone will be worth ten times the cost of 
a year’s subscription to any farmer who will take 
its counsel to heart. Of course, we cannot now 
give a forecast of all the articles, but here is a 
partial list of the good things to come: 

Prof. B. W. Kilgore, whose long connection 
with farming and Experiment Station work in 
Mississippi and North Carolina have made him 
perhaps the best informed man in the South on 
fertilizer subjects, will write on ‘‘Fertilizer Needs 
of Different Crops and Different Soil Types.” 

Mr. T. B. Parker, a member of The Progressive 
Farmer staff and a successful farmer and Farm- 
ers’ Institute worker, will write on “The A B C’s 
of Fertilizer’’-—explaining just what you mean by 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, nitrate of 





your money’s worth. 


receive—unless we 





read it through 1908 and say at the 
end of the year that you haven’t had 


And as if this were not enough, 


soda, phosphoric acid, filler, etc.; just what each 
will do; how to calculate the value of a fertilizer; 
what the formulas mean; how to make a formula 
of your own, etc. 

Our Professor Massey will write on ‘Getting 
Your Nitrogen Free From the Air’’—instead of 
buying millions of dollars worth in guano sacks. 

Col. R. J. Redding, of the Georgia Experiment 
Station, will suggest formulas for different crops 
and different soil crops. 

Mr. A. L. French will tell how in six years’ time 
he has built up so-called worn-out lands on his 
farm to a point where they fill corn-cribs to over- 
flowing—barn-yard manure being responsible. 

Prof. John Michels will tell just how to handle 
barn-yard manures so as to get the greatest value 
from them. 

Mr. H. A. Wing will tell how a manure spread- 
er will pay for itself in a single season in the bet- 
ter results it will give you from your manure out- 
put. 


And there will be other articles we have not 
space at his time to mention—among them an ar- 
ticle showing how greatly keeping manure under 
cover increases its value—and enough other mat- 
ter to make good our promise that— 

Our next week’s ‘‘Fertilizers and Manures Edi- 
tion” will be worth ten times a year’s subscrip- 
tion price. 

Watch for it. 
know that you do not want your 
home to be without its weekly visits 
through the New Year—and we 
know that you do not want any fairer 


danger signal which greets your eye 
this week, 

If you have already sent your re- 
newal, good and well; don’t worry; 
your paper will come; and this talk 
is not for you. 

But if you haven’t, then, my dear 
expiring reader, we mean just what 
we say. Your subscription has ex- 
pired, and this is positively the last 





hear from you. 
5.4 

But we expect to hear from you, 

You can’t afford and your family 
can’t afford, not to have The Pro- 
gressive Farmer as a regular visitor 
to your home during the New Year. 

In fact, we’ll give you your dollar 
back and pay all the cost of sending 


the paper from our pockets, if you | 





sir, we shall continue through Janu- 
ary our special offer to send “Spare 
Moments,” free to your wife (or to 
any other woman you may name) if 
you send us $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription, or 55 cents for six months. 


a 


Now, Mr. Trial Subscriber, we 
know you do not want to get out of 


The Progressive Farmer Family—we | 





offer than we have made you. 

So you want the paper; and the 
only trouble is that you may wait 
a few days and then a few days more 
—until you lose your membership in 
the Family, and fall from grace ut- 
terly before you know it. You must 
not only accept our offer, but you 
must accept it AT ONCE. 

Remember TO-DAY, 
miss a copy! 


and don’t 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO HAVE A REAL HOME. 

Every young man should look forward to and 
work for the day when he will own a home. A 
rented home is only half home. One who has any 
ambition and love for his home would do many 
little things from time to time, that would im- 
prove his own home and make it better as a place 
to live. If he is in a rented home, he does not 
feel that he would get the benefit of improve- 
ments he might make; and they are not made. 
His rented home does not look like a home and 
he does not feel that it is truly home to him and 
his family. 

It is cheaper to use your own home than it is 
to rent a place from somebody else. When one 
lives long on a place he adapts it to his needs. 
That is what makes a place a home. The young 
farmer more than anybody else will gain from 
owning the place he works on, since he will have 
a better opportunity to put the soil in the right 
condition and keep it so, to say nothing of mak- 
ing the dwelling a better plage to live in. A little 
piece of land kept in good condition will make a 
better living than a large piece that is in poor 
Rented land is almost sure to be in 
poor condition. The landlord and the tenant each 
feels that if he does this or that to improve the 
property, the other will get too much of the profit; 
and improvements are not made till the man who 
works the land owns the property. No matter 
trom what side we look at the question, it always 
comes out that before one can live in a real home 
he must own it. $ 


condition. 





EDITORIAL FARM NOTES. 


Work stock will do more effective pulling when 
hitched reasonably close to their load. 


Do not check work teams high. 
put their heads down and 
freely when pulling. 


They want to 
stretch their necks 


Hay made of melilotus (sweet clover), pea- 
vines, alfalfa, or any of the clovers, will call for 
less grain when fed to work stock. 


Live stock and manure mean profit for the 
farmer and fertility for the soil; and nothing has 
ever been found that will take their places. 


Build fences now. Next spring will bob up the 
excuse that there is not enough time for fence- 
building. Avoid the excuse by having the fences 
done before spring. 


Rather than to sell grain or hay off the farm, 
feed it all at home and buy more. Buying more 
is buying fertility from other farms to enrich your 
own. 


Fences and fertility—they make farming a 
pleasure. Fences enable one to raise or buy most 
of his fertilizer in the form of stock feed. No 
other fertilizer will equal it for all-round pur- 
poses. 


Loud, abusive talk to stock accomplishes abeut 
the same result that such talk would to persons. 
It makes matters worse, not better. Stock have 
nerves and are influenced by the passion of their 
keepers. A man who cannot control his temper 
cannot expect well to control stock. 


Barn manure is worth more than the’plant food 
it contains. It converts plant food now in the soil 
in forms the plants cannot use into forms that 
the plants can use. It does for the plant what 
the cook does for the farmer when she converts 
indigestible corn into a wholesome dish of grits 


Those truck growers who suffered so much this 
year from the ravages of cut-worms should not 
forget that turning the worms up with the plow 
this winter will dispose of most of them. The 
oftener plowing is done during the cold season, 
the fewer will be the cut-worms that live through 
the winter to destroy the young cabbage or other 
tender plants in the spring. If the worms are 
not killed before planting time, the truck grow- 
ers and the home gardeners will have to foot the 
bills a little later on. 





How Good Fences Help to MaKe a Good Farm. 


Show us a farm without fences, and we will 
show you a farm that is not being allowed to do 
its best. Good farming cannot be done without 
fences. The kind of farm management that keeps 
the soil in good condition or that puts it in good 
condition when it has been put out of condition, 
requires fences to hold stock. 


Good Fences a Good Investment. 


Stock raising on the farm without fences is not 
to be thought of. The matter is brought up at 
this time because for awhile labor can be spared 
now from other farm work for fence building. 
Those who have been going on year after year 
with poor fences, or none, as is seen so Often in 
a large part of the South, will exclaim that it 
would break them up to inclose their land in 
good fences and to use cross fences in a way that 
will be suggested; but the reply is that good fenc- 
ing is a good investment, and that the fencing can 
be done gradually, a little at a time. 

Those who have aimed to have good pastures, 
really good ones, have noticed more than once 
that, because the sod becomes too dense for pro- 
ducing good pasturage or because weeds crowd 
out the grasses, breaking up the sod has frequent- 
ly improved it. Every farmer of any experience 
in the matter also knows that sod land will raise 
big crops of corn. The roots of the pasture has 
the soil so full of humus that a rank feeder. such 
as corn is, will make a big crop. By turning un- 
der the pasture and growing a cultivated crop, 
one gets rid of all the weeds. If there are any 
parasites that would prey on sheep in the pasture 
the cultivation of the land will kill them. Culti- 
vating land that has been used for pasture will 
also diminish the number of Texas fever ticks, if 
it: does not kill them out entirely. 


Fences Aid in a Wise Crop Rotation. 


Changing land from one plowed crop to another 
disposes of many plant diseases and insects or 
worms that would prey on the crop if the same 
kind of crop were raised from year to year. Sup- 
planting one crop with another also helps the soil, 
since various crops feed at different depths in the 
soil and may use the various elements of fertility 
in different proportions. It will not always be 
practical to change land from pasture to plowed 
crops, but where it is practical it is, after a 
time, gainful. While the pasture plants have 
been efilling the soil with vegetable matter, the 
stock grazing there have scattered much manure 
over the ground very evenly; and this manure and 
the vegetable matter in the soil together supply 
that humus that will enable the land when used 
for plowed crops to absorb rain quickly, to retain 
the water for the crop till drouthy periods come, to 
supply nitrogen for the crop, and to convert other 
plant food that is in the soil into forms that the 
crop can use. Without fences, a piece of land 
cannot be used for these different purposes with 
any great degree of success. 


Pasture Suffers When Grazed Too Closely. 


If land is to be used for nothing but pasture, 
better results will be got if the pasture is not all 
in one field. There will be times when sick and 
well stock should be separated, or when young 
and old stock should be separated, or when sheep 
with lambs should be kept separated from the 
hogs. It is also true that more stock can be car- 
ried on forty acres of pasture if the pasture is 
fenced into at least two fields. The pasture will 
yield more food if it has a little rest occasionally. 
When the pasture plants are nipped quite close 
to the ground, the pasture will suffer, because the 
sun will beat right down on to the very crown of 
the plants and bake the soil around the roots till 
the grass will have a hard time to grow. Too 
much tramping over the land injures the roots of 
the grass. But if the stock is kept off a part of 
the pasture for a short time, the pasturage will 
shoot up with surprising rapidity. 


Rested Pasture Makes Thrifty Cattle. 


Meanwhile, the stock on the other part of the 
pasture have been doing well. When they come 
back to the part that has had a short rest, they 
will find the grass so high that they can get a 
good bite every time they go after one; and their 
paunches are soon filled so full that the stock zo 
off and lie down and make fat or milk or wool 
at a surprising rate. No animal can walk all day 
and work hard to get enough food and do much 
else. Young stock will not develop fast. Steers 
will not fatten fast. Milk cows cannot make milk 
fast. Lambs cannot in such a pasture make those 
lusty lambs at two months of age that the market 
is always glad to get. Hogs cannot go on filling 





the pork barrel and their owner’s pocketbook. 
Stock will get all the exercise that is necessary if 
they have the best pasture that ever grew; and 
any exercise that they have to take after that 
means a deerease in their production, whether it 
be beef, milk, pork, mutton, or wool. 

A single test on any man’s farm will convince 
him that this pasture problem works out as in- 
dicated. The yield from our pastures is entirely 
too small. In a large proportion of the cases it 
is due in part to a lack of variety in the pasture 
plants; but it is also true that resting the pasture 
a short time at different periods throughout the 
year will greatly increase the amount of feed pro- 
duced, and the more feed there is for the stock 
to eat the faster will they be able to fertilize and 
enrich it for plowed crops or for making more 
pasturagy. 


Using Stock as Harvest Hands. 


If the hog-raiser wants to make his pork at 
small cost, he will use peanuts, cowpeas, sorghum. 
rape, artichokes, potatoes, or some of the many 
other crops suited for pork-growing, and which 
can be harvested by the animals themselves. If 
either sheep or hogs are turned into a large patch 
at the outset, they will waste more than a little; 
and it will be gainful to have fences of some kind, 
movable if necessary, to confine them to a com- 
paratively small patch till they have cleaned it up 
without waste. 

If a man does not start out with the erroneous 
notion that he must fence his whole farm at once 
into small fields and must have a large number 
of stock to commence with, he will find that he 
can gradually get both fences and stock on his 
farm, make easy money, distribute his income 
thoughout the year; and improve the condition of 
his soil while he is doing all this. What he will 
gain and the ultimate independence it will give 
him are certainly worth striving for; and if nec- 
essary, are worth making rigid self-denial for. 
A start is all that is needed, if only common- 
sense and reasonable care are used thereafter. 





YOU MUST FEED YOUR LAND OR IT WILL 
WEAR OUT. 


On the rich prairies of Illinois, where they 
used to say that the soil had no bottom, they 
once claimed that the soil would never wear out; 
but growing the same crops on the same land year 
after year cut down the yield till a change in 
methods was absolutely necessary. The rice grow- 
ers of Louisiana and Texas, working on their flat 
land, where washing was hardly to be thought of, 
at one time claimed that their soil was rich 
enough from a rice grower’s standpoint to go on 
raising rice forever; but experience showed they 
were wrong. To-day the progressive rice grower 
is seeking methods to use his land for something 
else than rice a part of the time, just as the corn 
growers on the rich Illinois prairies aim to do 
something else now than raise corn. The Missis- 
sippi Delta has been said to have soil that is so 
fertile that it would never wear out, but like the 
Northern corn growers and the Gulf. coast rice 
growers, the Delta planters have found that under 
the one-crop system their yields will decrease. 

The rich prairies of the North and the wonder- 
ful rice prairies of Louisiana and Texas and the 
marvelously rich Mississippi Delta had soil that 
was so constituted that it was reasonable to hope 
it would stand abuse; but in every instance abuse 
has meant diminishing profits. Abuse—and the 
One-crop system is always abuse of land—will 
have a bad effect much quicker in less favored 
regions. 

When humus has been destroyed, soil cannot 
support plant life as it did when humus abound- 
ed. For practical farming, humus may be de- 
scribed as decayed vegetable matter. It may con- 
tain deeayed animal matter; but to such a small 
degree that humus and decayed vegetable matter 
generally mean the same thing. Vegetable matter 
is got into the soil by plowing under the leaves 
or stems or roots of plants, of whatever kind, or 
by applying barn manure. Manure has the ad- 
vantage of having gone to build up some animal 
body to supply meat, to perform work, to pro- 
duce milk, wool or eggs; and after it has perform- 
ed this service the manure, when well cared for, 
should have at least three-fourths of its original 
fertilizing value. It is for this reason that it is 
so often said that good farming must include 
stock farming. 





The best place for a dog that is so restless and 
full of energy that it is impelled to worry stock, 
is in the compost heap. 
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Suggestions for January Farming. 


January, 1908, should mean a 
sreat deal more to the progressive 
farmer than did the same month of 
last year. While the old year may 
not have proven itself to be a rich 
heritage financially, it has brought 
to lessons and experiences that 
should prove to be helpful in our fu- 
ture operations. The mistakes we 
have made (who has not made 
them?) should be turned into step- 
ping stones leading up to higher ag- 
ricultural knowledge and _  attain- 
ments. We should try not to forget 
our mistakes, but rather to remem- 
ber them and profit by them. 


2s 
Bigger Crops at Less Expense. 


us 


January is the month of good reso- 
lutions, the first one of which should 
be a determination to do better farm- 
ing in 1908 than we did in 1907— 
to make better crops and to make 
them at less expense. 

Says Mr. Cyril G. Hopkins in Farm 
Seience: ‘‘The soil has two distinct 
functions to perform in crop produc- 
tion. First, the soil must furnish a 
home for the plant, where the roots 
can penetrate the earth upon which 
the plant must stand. Second, the 
soil must furnish plant food, or nour- 
ishment, for the growth, develop- 
ment and maturing of the plant.” 

With these two principles in view 
we can easily understand the import- 
ance of good plowing so as to pro- 
duce the best possible home in which 
the plant is to grow and develop if 
we are to have satisfactory crops. 


& 
The Plow Should be Kept Busy Now. 


The fall months were so nearly per- 
fect for gathering crops that but lit- 
tle time was left for any other work. 
Especially was this true in the cot- 
ton-growing sections. That is one 
objection to large cotton crops. They 
are exacting and require all the 
available labor to be obtained to pick 
the cotton and leave neither time nor 
labor to attend to other pressing 
work. As a result, in the cotton- 
growing districts, very little, if any, 
fall plowing has been done. This 
means the plows should now be found 
going every day when the land is in 
condition to plow. And inasmuch as 
in plowing we are. preparing the 
home for the plant to grow, each 
plowman_ should _ strive to see how 
well he can prepare that home or 
break the land. 

a 
And There’s a Right and a Wrong 
Way to Plow. 


Very few of our people really know 
how to plow. Our average plowman 
goes into the field with a view of 
getting through the day as easily as 
he can and with but little thought 
or care as to the quality of the work 
done. The plow should be held firm- 
ly, and a furrow of regular width 
and even depth should be made, com- 
pletely breaking and turning every 
part of the soil. Plowing is intend- 
ed for more than simply turning the 
soil upside down. It is to break 
down the particles and release plant 
food and open up the land so as to 
take in water to be used by the 
plants in the later droughts. 

On account of its importance 
much should be written about plow- 
ing; though on account of the 
weather, there is usually not a great 
deal of plowing done in January. 
However, the advice here given will 


keep and hold good whenever the 
»lowing can be done. 
& 
Plan for Lots of Corn—There'’s a 
Reason. 


In planning the crops for the year, 
too much importance cannot be at- 


tached to the advisability of plant- 
ing enough in corn and other food 
crops for home consumption. With 
corn now selling at prices ranging, 
according to locality, from seventy to 
ninety cents a bushel, it should not 
be a hard matter to get the wide- 
awake farmer to plant enough to 
supply home consumption. Especial- 
ly is this true, when there is a possi- 
bility that cotton will seil for a lower 
price next fall than it is now bring- 
ing. I say this because the state- 
ment is made that 80 per cent of the 
cotton mills have recently curtailed 
produetion. If this is allowable in 
the face of a short cotton crop, as 
we now have, how much more certain 
would it be with a larger crop? 


& 
Save All the Manure Possible. 


Keep the stable lot well littered 
with leaves and straw for the stock’s 
sake and for the land’s sake. A load 
of manure in the stable is worth 
more to the farmer than a sack of 
fertilizer at the factory. There is 
a great deal more in stable manure 
than mere plant food. It contains 
myriads of bacteria that in some way 
unknown to the average farmer 
break down and liberate plant food 
in the soil, which make it of far 
more value than commercial fertil- 
izer containing an equal amount of 
plant food. Save all the manure 
possible. If it does not lessen the 
fertilizer bill it will increase the crop 
production. 

On days when neither plowing nor 
other work can be done, if they are 
convenient to the field, it will pay 
to haul rotted leaves and throw di- 
rectly on the land. The fertilizing 
value will justify the hauling and 
the organic matter added to the soil 
will also be helpful. 


a 
Fertilizers to be Higher This Spring. 


If you have not sent for the Bul- 
letins mentioned in The Progressive 
Farmer of three weeks ago do so 
at once. They contain much valu- 
able information and were published 
especially for farmers. Bring this 
matter up at your next Farmers’ 
Union, Alliance, or Cotton Associa- 
tion meeting. It will also be well 
to discuss the fertilizer question and 
see how large an order can be made 
up. It is well to remember that 
fertilizer can be bought by the car- 
load for a less price than when only 
a ton or two is wanted. In this con- 
nection it may not be amiss to say 
the prices of fertilizer will be higher 
this spring than they were last. This 
should be an incentive to make and 
save Manure on the farm. 


as 
How is Your Alfalfa Coming On? 


The exceedingly dry fall prevented 
many from getting a stand of alfalfa. 
Where there is a stand and it is de- 
sirable to top-dress with manure now 
is the time to do so. Where there 
is no stand and it is desired to re- 
sow with alfalfa now is the time to 
apply stable manure and cut in with 
a disc harrow. It is better to make 
all preparation a month or two be- 
fore time to sow the seed. 


& 
Oats and Canada Peas. 


Do not overlook putting in a good 
supply of spring oats, if fall oats 
were not already sowed. Those who 
have good land can sow Canada 
field peas with the oats. The peas 
should be put in, two bushels per 
acre, three or four inches deep, and 
afterwards put in the oats at the 





rate of one and a half bushels per 


acre. Where they succeed this will 
make a quantity of very fine hay 
which will be relished by the stock 
and make glad the hearts of thase 
who would otherwise have to pay 
$25.00 a ton for a poor grade of tim- 
othy hay. 
at 

Cabbage and Strawberry Plants. 

Continue to set cabbage plants, 
strawberry plants, etc., during the 
month. This practice of setting out 
cabbage for early spring cutting is 
gaining ground with the farmers. It 
will add to the pleasure of many 
homes next spring. 





To produce healthy milk, healthy 
cOwWS are necessary. 


ROYAL 2-HORSE DISC PLOWS 


Were new and 
different, but 
athey made good. 
All seeing them 







want them. 
Write for, free 
e “*Dise 


* Plowsand Royal 
Dise Plows.” Tells about Disc Plows of 
all kinds and descriptions. 











Dp & Manf’g Co., 
Dept » CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














Does the Work af 
6 HANDS 






1,000 Agents 
Wanted. 


| HAYNIE COTTON CHOPPER 


1908 MODEL 


is the greatest labor saving cotton 
invention since Whitney’s gin. 

Pays for itself in three days, for 
one boy can do the work of six men, 
in any soil, straight or curved rows, 
level or hilly. The gear-controlled 
dises can be adjusted to any distance; 
it chops clean, throws the grass and 
weeds off the row; cultivates the 
ground, and the fenders protect the 
plant. It runs steadily, and is easily 
attached tosulky. Illustrated matter, 
testimonials, prices, 
etc., will be sent you by 
return mail. Write us 
at once. 


COTTON CHOPPER CO. 


ATLANTA, GA., P. 0. Box 433 
MEMPHIS, TENN., P. 0. Box 19 - 


| 





Rear View of 
Discs and Gear 
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The McK Sulky Stalk Cutter 


Is honestly and powerfully built. Simple, 
strong and durable. This machine is no ex- 
periment or “cross roads” affair. THERE IS 
NO BETTER MADE. We invite practical test 
in the field with others of its kind, and we 
challenge the worid to produce a better stalk 
' gutter for the money. 

Write at once for price and descrip- 
tive circular free. 


The John A. McKay M’f’g Co., 
Dunn, N.C. 





iron, and guaranteed for 5 





Here’s just the plow the farmer has long looked for—a reversible 
plow for flat land or hillside 
ears. 
matic Steel Sointer, Shifting Clevis and Wheel—Automatic Coulter—when 
desired—are positively the best in every way that skill has ever pro- 
duced. Ligiat in weight and draft, they are easy on man and team, do 
splendid work under all conditions, and the more expert the plow- 

man the better he will appreciate our plows. 

dealer in your tows ve want to make you A Special 


work. Made of steel and malleable 
Our No. 29 Cambridge Steel Plows with Auto- 


If we have no 


er—write forit today, and be 


ovejoy Line’’ of Farm 
Y Tools. on’t buy until you 
get the catalog—it’s free. 
THE LOVEJOY 
COM ; 


+ . 








THE KING 


Invented by origina- 
tor of King Cotton. 
Take Agency 
and get sample 
FREE! 


Write for a Booklet 


and Full Particulars. 
terraces. 


for Itself 
in a Day 






Will Pay it easily. 
cannot doubt. 


independent of day hands. 
*“clean’ 10 acres a day by use of a boy and a mule! 


ER-CHOPPER” 


TAHES THE PLACE 
OF 10 MEN. 


it will “thin,” ‘‘ grass” and 
“‘work’’ 10 acres daily, giv- 
ing you two extra profits by 
saving chopping expense and 
~ Increasing the yield. A boy and mule handles 

Use it anywhere, around stumps, over ditches and 
We prove all ciaims by strong testimony that you 
Use a KING ““WEEDER-CHOPPER” and be 
Think of being able to “‘thin” and 











KING WEEDER COMPANY, 


RICHMOND, VA. 











SavesSixTi 





























or bottoms, sandy loam and stubble lands 


much work with a 


built. 
years. 


Send 








STRONG © 
Enough 
for TWO! 








In Just One Season! 


The reason the dealers all over the South are selling Blount’s “True Blue” Middle Breakers 
like hot cakes is simply because they save the Cotton and Corn Planters a whole lot of 
time and money. They are built strong enough to break any kind of ground, uplands 


beams are short and you can plow right up to the end of the row. A small boy can do as 


\ Blount’s “True Blue” Middle Breaker 


as a grown person with one of any other make. 

the most compact, the strongest, easiest running ‘Middle Splitter” ever 

Made of best cast steel, with steel or wood beam, will last for 
EXTRA POINT FREE. 


fully describing this remarkable Breaker. 
> What the users of the True Blue”’ say about its 























mes ItsCost 


—yet are light enough for one mule. Their 


Easy to handle. It is 


for my FREE BOOK 
Read 


many points of superiority. Don’t fool § 
. withalittle’’stock”or'scooter” 
—get a genuine “True Blue’”’ 
asee and ict it pay foritself six 
& times the first season. 
Address 


BLOUNT, evansvitie, ina. 
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GREGORYS 


haveearneda world-widereputation. Thou- 
sands of farmers and gardeners rely upon 


them absolutely because they are sure grow- 
ers. If you have never planted them, just 
try them thisyear. Our new catalogue helps 
solve all the problems of planting—will be 
mele to set you right When in doubt. 
IT’S FREE. Write fora copy. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 
MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 





HIGH-GRADE FRUIT TREES 


Large surplus of apple and other fruit trees 
grapes etc., at reduced prices. Get our Price 
List before placing your order elsewhere. 

COLUMBIA NURSERIES, 

Box 1 Gainesville, Ga. 


Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
word, number or initial (including address) 
counting asa separateword. Send cash with 
order. Stamps accepted for amounts less 
than $1. More than twenty-five thousand 
families racehed each week. 








PEACOCKS eight dollars per pair Feauti. 
ful birds J. A. Barber, Rock Hill, S.C 





TO PRESERVE fence p sts, telegraph and 
telephone poles from insects and decay, send 
25c. silver to J. E. Rue, Littleton, N.C. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA BOAR 
and Registered Jersey bull, each two years 
old, to avoid in-breeding. RK. V. VENTERS, 
Richland, N. C. 











PURE WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS 
Heavy weights—Toms $3.50, Hens $2.50 
MISS EUGENIA JAMISON 
MOORESVILLE, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Fereford Bull 


two and a half years old, has had tick 
fever, $60. Homer Pigeons 35c. Beagle 
Pups. 


SIDNEY JOHNSON, 


Boydton, Va. 
SEWING 


(512.85 


Positively the oat Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
Machine is equal to 
a any usually sold by 
agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 











HIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
LIGHT RUNNING 






‘sos c made of best 
as material, and is 
= ss equipped with 
a. the latest im- 
— = provements. Ele- 
—= gant oak drop-leaf 
= © cabinet, 4 drawers 
= = and full set of at- 


tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 


guarantee witheach machine. Order one today, try it 30 








days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we will re- 
fund yourmoney. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers in8the South, and make prompt shipment 

Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


*MALSBY, SHIPP & CO. 
gq Dept. Atlanta, Ga. 
equipped busis 


The Ferguson Colleges sees 


America. A Smith Premier typewri iter and fine 
roll-top desk for each pupil. — — * 
100% ahead of any of the oldsystems, and learne 

in one-half the time. EVERY GRADUATE IN | e000 “POSITION. 
Send us the names and addresses of these interested in a 
business education and we will send you a nice present. Address 


THE FERGUSON COLLEGES 


CoLumBus, GA. oR Waycross, GA. 


The Dixie Pea Huller 


For tbe season. Im- 
proved, made strong 
er, neater. Hulls 8bu- 
peas per hour. two 
cranks, no peas crack- 
ed. Fully guaranteed. 
» Prices and bookiet on 
@application. Sanders 
— herd Co., Dalton, Ga. 


BOSTROM’'S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL, 
WITH TELESCOPE 

Is no MAKESHIFT, but the 
best one made for Terrac- 
ing, Irrigation and Drain- 
age, Price $12.50,including 
Tripod and Rod, delivered 
to you, Write for descrip- 
tive circulars, Treatise on 
Terracing, etc., Free, 
Bostrom, Brady Mfg.Co, 

1 1 Madison Ave,. Atlunta, Ga 
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are the finest 

















Pat'd 172. 














COTTON CONVENTION 
LOTTE, JANUARY 
° 
A New President to be Elected—Mr. 
Cotton Moore Wants to See Mrs. 
Karmer and Her Husband at the 
Meeting. 


Mrs. Farmer: Iam about to step 
aside and let another man take the 
lead in the Cotton Association work 
in this State. The Cotton Conven- 
tion will held at Charlotte, N. C., 
January 2ist and 22nd. Send your 
old man to the Convention, tell him 
to select the best man in North Caro- 
lina as President of the As- 
sociation, and when this President is 
elected, have your old man to stand 
to him through thick and thin. 

An entertaining and interesting 
program being arranged. Able 
speakers will address the Conven- 
tion. Already the committee are as- 
sured that Hon. E. D. Smith, of 
South Carolina, will make an ad- 
dress. 

There much for your old man 
to see in and around Charlotte. The 
big works of The Liddell Company, 
The Cole Cotton Planter Company, 
The Tompkins Company, The Wat- 
kins Dairy Farms, ‘‘Uncle Joe’ and 
his chicken ranch, J. E. Thomas and 
his fine hogs—-yes, and many other 
interesting folks and objects. You 
come, too, Mrs. Farmer. It will do 
you good to visit Charlotte, ‘‘the in 
dustrial centre of the New South.” 


IN CHAR- 


o> 1 292 
ant het oto 





be 


to serve 


is 


is 


A happy New Year to grandma 
and the baby, and if the grown-ups 
want the year’s end to be happy, 


don’t make any debts to be paid next 
fall. 
CHARLES COTTON MOORE. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Wayne County Cotton Growers Meet 
the 10th. 


To the Cotton Growers of Wayne 


County: I desire to call you in ses- 
sion on Friday, January 10, 1908, in 
the court house, at Goldsboro, at 
1.30 DD. m. 


Our organization and farmers gen- 
erally have stood well in line in only 
selling sufficient cotton to meet obli- 
gations. The disposition of farmers 
to have no one suffer to whom they 
were indebted for advances kindly 
made to them, must commend their 
cause to every thoughtful business 
man. 

The cotton situation at 
demands unusual firmness. 
passing through a crisis that calls for 
courage. We can only rely upon 
our own efforts and determination. 
This will bring relief, though the 
balance of mankind contend against 
us. The disposition of many manu- 
facturers to run on short time and 
the spirit of cotton future gamblers 
both tend to depress the market. 
The question of final endurance will 
determine the matter not only for 
this season, but for the year to come. 

The cotton grower will never have 
such an opportunity to call a halt on 
the New York Cotton Exchange in 
their wild career. 

J. E. PETERSON, 
President Wayne Co. Cotton Grow- 
Association. 


this time 
We are 


ers’ 
An Exchange of Presents. 

I visited a good 

thirty miles 


Messrs. Editors: 
friend recently who lives 


away. When I went to leave he 
made me a present of a fine young 
turkey gobbler, eight months old, 
weighing eighteen pounds, for my 
Christmas dinner. It was enough to 
make any old farmer feel good. So 
in thinking of what I could do for 


him I decided that there was nothing 
nore appropriate than a paid-up sub 
scription to The Progressive Farmer. 


Here’s the dollar and his address. 
H. E. WILLIS. 


Florence Co., S. C. 





HERE’S A LIVE ALLIANCE. 


Prize of Twenty-Six Dollars for Best 
Acre of Corn Made by Any Mem- 


ber in 1908. 

Messrs. Editors: We want to do 
something to make our Alliance 
lodges grow stronger. 

In our Sub (Sappony) we have 


offered a prize of twenty-six dollars 
for the member that can make the 
most corn on one acre of land in the 
year 1908. In the State of North 
Carolina there are about fifty thou- 
sand male members that belong to 
the Farmers’ Alliance, and if every 
lodge in the State will get up a 
prize, as have done, I think it 
would be a great help to the work 
we are trying to carry on. 

In Nash County we make about 
three barrels per acre upon an aver- 
age. If we compete for the prize we 
are sure to get three barrels more 
per acre. If every member in North 
Carolina would plant one acre and 
make it produce three barrels more 
than they would have made, just 
think, there would be one hundred 
and fifty thousand barrels (three- 
fourths of a million bushels) of corn 
more in the State of North Carolina 
in 1908. 


we 


R. W. WILLIAMS. 


UNION AND ITS AIMS. 


FARMERS’ 





Mr. Swanson, Organizer, Tells of the 
Objects and Purposes of This Far- 
mers’ Organization, 

Messrs. Editors: Some of the 
aims of the Farmers’ Union are di- 
rect trade, co-operation, and helping 
the weak. 

Direct Trade, 

This means selling our 
rectly to the mills, and other farm 
products to the consumers. This 
will not cause the mills and consum- 
ers to pay more for raw materials 
and supplies, but will give the pro- 
ducer all the advance in price from 
the farms to the final markets. This 
will enable the producer to have 
some of the luxuries of life, and be 
glad he was born. 


cotton di- 


Co-operation. 

If ‘‘many hands make light work, 
God bless them,’’ be true—and who 
doubts it?—-then a united effort of 
the farmers will force a large class 
of useless speculators and gamblers 


out of the way. Then the farmer 
can begin to prosper. 
Helping the Weak. 


“Bear ye One another's burdens,” 
is a Scriptural command. We have 
the situation now _ practically in 
hand. We are doing a great work 
for the farmer. Will you not come 
with us and let us help you more? 

We will get fifteen cents for our 
cotton. Do you want that for yours? 
Come to us then and let us show you 
how it is done. 

Those speculators whom we have 
made into millionaires are very care- 
ful (!) about the farmers. They do 
not want you to organize for fear that 
you will run into politics and thus 
spoil the world. They want you to 
toil on for them and double their mil- 
lions. You need not put yourselves 

















TABER 


Our st 


plants for the tropics 
thing true to name. 
ornamentals. See our 
Present and Future 
G. i 7 ABER, 


Pres. and * 


to any trouble in taking care of 
what you have. Just let them have 
their full sway at you, and they will 
relieve you of what you have, and 
let you go back to make some more 
for them? 

We are coming to see you as fast 
as we can, and when we get there, 
we want to see you by the hundreds. 

We do not mean to hurt any one 
except those who ought to be hurt 
on account of their unfair dealings 
with the hitherto helpless farming 
people. Now, this great Union will 
help to lift the innocent sufferer out 
of the quagmires and help to place 
his feet on the rock of prosperity. 
We have mighty forces of brain and 
thought at work to accomplish these 
ends. Ww. T. SWANSON, 

Monroe, N. C. Organizer. 


GOOD SEEDS 





mencer? Prices lowest of 
Sait all. Postage paid. 
#4 =A lot of extra packages given free 
4] with every order of seeds I fill. Send 
ifaname and address for my FREE 
ay big catalog. Over 700 en- 
gravings of vegetables and flowers, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 












ASSORTMENT 
bo] ae) =4 4?) 











us one cent. 
seeds, this year, at our expense. 

ear we know you will send ue your 
order without any urging. 

OUR GREAT OFFER 
Send us your address today and we will 
send you by return mail an assortment of 
Garden Seeds such as Radish, Lettuce, 
Cabbage, Onions, Beete, Cucumber, Etc., 
also our big 1908 Garden Guide, Abso- 
lutely Free. Writetoday, postal will do. 
8T. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 

135-787 N. Fourth St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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Feo Army Auction Bargains 

yy, Tents + $1.90 up; Old Pistols @ .50 up 

6s < < | Officers’ Swords, new $1.75 * 

AR uys: \DDLES3 0 “| Cavalry Sabres * = 1,50 *¢ 

“ Bridles - apa UNIFORMS “« 1,95“ 

“  Leggins, pr. “|7 Shot Carbine “ «. 3.50 

1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 

ALOGUE, 26 0 large Pages, santa ning thousands of 

beautiful illustration s— sale and "GOODS, 
of 15 acres GOVT. AUCTION SALE GO 


mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 














FRUIT TREES! 
All the leading varieties, strict- 


ly first class in every respect. Must 





be sold as the land must be clear- 
ed. Order at once and get ad- 
vantage of this great clearing sale. 


Greensboro Nurseries, 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Owner, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





NURSERIES 
J.A.BEAR prop. 
PALATKA. FLA. 





latest, bes! 
cription. Send for free catalog. 


John Lightfoot, Dept. 2, East Chattanooga Sta., Tenn. 


Sp FRUITS HUTS oF PWERS 


Lemons, Oranges, Grapefruit, Peca 
hundred acres devoted to the growing 
*S TREES THRIVE—the best varieties, superior quality every- 
ck is most complete-—we offer 2 
catalogue before your order is placed. 


* Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. i Box 4, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 





SEND FOR PRICE L/$T 


Strawberry Plants! Fruit Trees! 


Send §2 for 1000 strawberry plants, earliest to 


varieties. Fruit trees of every des- 









ins, Peaches, Roses, Figs, Grapes, Persimmons, etc. Five 
of high-class nursery stock. Special attention to trees and 


00 varieties of fruits and as many more 
It is free, with booklet, *Past. 


{AROLD IIUME, Sec retary 
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ao Plowhandle Talks 
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A Plow-Handle Letter With Several 




















Points in It. 


Messrs. Editors: A good many 
negroes have left the farm for public 
work. So our motto is: Plant less, 
prepare better, make more per acre. 
I believe in this way we will come 
out better in the long run. I think 
I will have hog and hominy sufficient 
for home use this year. 

As to sowing oats in the open fur- 
row, I have succeeded well for the 
past two years. I break my land, 
disc it over, and drill in 1% to 2 
bushels per acre with a Cole guano 
distributor in rows 15 to 18 inches 
apart. Will try this spring the ex- 
periment of running a_ bull-tongue 
beween the rows; have been told it 
would double the yield. 

A number of our farmers tried the 
selection of seed corn in the field 
last fall. I think more attention 
should be given to the selection of 
all field seed. 

Our farmers should pay good at- 
tention to the institutes held for our 
benefit. It is not expected that we 
put into practice all we hear at them, 
but if we take the best points and 
put with them our own experience, 
they will do us lasting good. 

FARMER. 

Richmond Co., N. C. 





Mixing Fertilizers at Home—Help 
That the Farmer Needs. 
Messrs. Editors: I think the farm- 
ing class would be better off if they 
would manufacture their own fertil- 
izer at home, for, as Prof. Massey 
says, the name of the fertilizer means 
nothing. 
ture our own guano with 
pense and save freight. 
All we need is some rule for mix- 
ing different kinds for corn, cotton, 
and trucking. As we farmers are 
not well educated, as a general rule, 
I would suggest that Prof. Massey 
or Bro. T. B. Parker give us a for- 
mula every week for manufacturing 


less ex- 


I think we could manufac- | 


to puchase the ingredients, and the 
cost of same. JOHN MAYNOR., 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 


Our Manure Spreader and Fertil- 
izer Special next week will contain 
a lot of just such information about 
ingredients, and proportions, and 
mixing of fertilizers at home, as Mr. 
Maynor suggests. Let every farmer 
interested in this subject watch for 
the next week’s Progressive Farmer 
and make a special study of it. 


DO YOU KNOW THIS VARIETY OF 
OATS? 





Information Wanted About Beard- 
less Red Rust Proof by the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station. 


Messrs. Editors: About eighteen 
years ago a firm of Southern seeds- 
men handled for a year or two a va- 
riety of oats under the name of 
Beardless Red Rust Proof. That firm 
is now unable to furnish the address- 
es of the growers of this variety, but 
are under the impression that they 
were grown by a party near Gold- 
ston, N. C. Hence I take this means 
of asking any of your readers who 
may be acquainted with any oats that 
might be called Beardless Red Rust 
Proof, to communicate with the writ- 
er, who is desirous of obtaining a few 
such seeds for experimental pur- 
poses. 

In exchange for this information 
we shall very cheerfully send to the 
parties giving the desired information 
such of the bulletins of the Alabama 
Experiment Station as are still in 
| print. 


Yours very truly, 
J. F. DUGGAR, 
Director Experiment Station. 
Auburn, Ala. 


Bind Your Progressive Farmers. 
A binder that will hold your pa- 


rers for a year will be sent by mail 
postpaid for 65 cents. Get your or- 





our fertilizer; also how and where 


The Parable “ae 


Or How to Turn a Farmer 


Knox Knowitall was a wisehead. 
So much wisdom rested under his 
hat that he never heard 
make a statement that Mr. Knowitall 
did not at once contradict it. If 
asked his reason, he replies, 
know it.’’ Reasons for his conclus- 
ions were not necessary, 
not the great Knox Knowitall? He 
knew more about bugs than a bugol- 
ogist who had spent all 
associating with bugs—that is, it 
seemed that way when Knox Knowit- 
all did all the talking. 
way, he knew more about doctoring| 
horses than any horse carpenter who 
had cut dozens of horses apart and 
could tell how to put them together 
again, 


* * * 
Knox Knowitall knew more about 
farming of every kind than the 


Whole bunch of professors 
en agricultural colleges, 
was the great Knox Knowitall. 


fact that his crops persisted in being] a 


too small to agree with his knowit- 
allness never made him think that he 
ought to forget some of what he 
knew, and he spent a balloonful of 
breath in oft exclaiming: ‘‘There’s 
nothin’ in book farmin’. A _ paper 
can’t tell me how to farm. A college 
experiment station don’t know noth- 
in’ about makin’ crops. I’ve been 


anothe r} 


“T just | 


for was he| 
his days) 


In the same| 


in a doz- 
because he 
The 


der in sure by the middle of January. 


Knox Gesu. 


Into Another Man’s Clerk 


| It came to pass that famers’ insti- 
| tutes waxed in numbers around him 
and the agricultural paper of his sec- 
|} tion was more generally read and 
| its articles were discussed much at 
| farmers’ meetings; but, while others 
| found all these things good, Knox 
Knowitall steadfastly continued to 
| deny they had any merit. His neigh- 
| bors doubled their crop yields in 
poe instances, but Knox Knowitall 
scoffed and reaped little. In time his 
raiment, from long use, grew thin, 
and he had not whereof to eat 
| square meals; so he bound himself 
i a seller of wares, and ceased 
| farming. 

s. 3 # 


Moral: It is not healthy for the 
pocketbook when its owner knows 
more than all other men. 

* * * 

Lagniappe: A. wise man can learn 
from a fool, a fool can’t learn from 
sage. 

*s. ¢ # 
On the Q. T.: There are scrub ag- 
ricultural papers, just as there are 
scrub animals; and happy is he who 
has a thoroughbred. 


7s. * 8 


P. S.: Your friend who knows 
things and doesn’t know the reason 





farmin’ all my life. I know.” 


Peanuts, Potatoes, Cabbage Plants! 
Fine Cabbage Plants, best and earliest vari- 
eties at $150 per M. Second crop Red and 
Whi'e Bliss Triumph Potatoes, Rutabagas. 
$1.25 per bbl., hand-picked Spanish, Bunch 
and Virginia Peanuts. 


N. B. DAWSON, - - 


Cotton Seed For Sale! 


I have about 100 bushels of choice cot- 
ton seed for sale which will yield 45 lbs. 
of lint to the hundred of seed cotton. 
For further pa:ticulars write to 


P. Ss. STUBBS, 
Clio, S. Cc. 


PLANT EXGELSIOR GOTTON 


—_AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circu'ar “How to Grow Three 
Bales per Acre.’’ Price, 10 bu. $10. 


Conetoe, N. C. 











WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MarlboroProlificCotton 


Wiil yield 50 per cent. more than 
any other variety. We guarantee 
our seed pure and true to name. 
Price of Corn, $2 50 bushel. 


Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, S. G. 











Every planter, large or small, rich 
or poor, write to B. W. Hawkins, 
Nona, Ga., for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his Extra Prolitic 
Cotton and price of seed. It costs 
you nothing to get and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturing and will make three 
bales per acre. 





Corn and Cotton Seed 


Cocke's Prolific and Weekley’s Improved 
Corn; King's improved and Russell’s Big 
Boll Cotton Seed from pure selected seed. 
6B, Ww. KILGORE, 
Director Test Farms, 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 


POLAND CHINA BOAR 


My fall-biooded Poland China Boar, High 
Byrd, is for sale or exchange. 
For reason of sale or exchange, and for 
price, write 
Route 3, Box so, 
Salisbury, N. S. 


Peterkin Cotton Seed 


1to 10 bushels, 








$1.50 per bushel. 


10 to 20 a 1.25 ~ 
20 to 50 rf 1.00 _ 
50 to 100 e By i _ 


Order direct from the Originator and 
get pure seed. 


J.A. PETERKIN 


FORT MOTTE, S. C. 
To the Cotton Growers of North Carolina 


I am again before you for thesale of CooKk’s 
IMPROVEDC TTON SEED. After a two year’s 
trial! of this cotton I am fully convinced that 
there is none better grown Nice, large bolls 
yielding for me at gin 40 percent. lint. Basi- 
est of all to pick out, asa picker can, with 
same exertion, pick one-third more per day 
than of other varieties. Seed carefully se- 
lected for planting. 

PRICE: $1.00 per bushel, same rate for one 
thousand bushels. Sacked and delivered f. o. 
b., Enfield, N. C. 

As to my reputation for truth and fair 
dealing 1 refer you, by permission, to the 
Bank of Erfield, Enfield, N. C. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
Ringwood N. Cc. 


Tobacco Seed. 


Catalogue Free, 


Tobacco pays well when you grow it of the 
right quality. If you want to grow itright, 
you must have the best quality seed, and of 
the best variety. 

We grow and sell all varieties, but make a 
specialty of the varieties producing the fine 
bright Tobaccos. 

We want every tobacco grower to havea 
copy of our catalogue and read our pam- 
polet They will tell youwhy SLATE’s To- 
BACCO SEED ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

You can have rag CATALOGUE FREE 
FOR THE ASKING 


SLATE SEED CO., 
HYCO, Halifax Co., Va. 


FOR SALE! 


PURE FLORODORA UPLAND 


Long Staplé Gotton Seed. 


These seed are pure and have been grown 
and ginned on my own plantation, where I 
have not planted any other cotton for several 
years. For prompt shipment 80 cents per 
busbel here. I am making a bale per acre 
on most of my land. 


J. A. BURTON, :: 





Halifax Co, 




















Newberry, S. C. 
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ed corn and all kinc is of Fa-m 
ou mention this paper °° 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA, 
LARGEST SEED CORN GROWERS ‘IN THE WORLD.) 


est Maturing Big 
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is mailed FREE if y 








Those wishing the best selected 


COTTON SEED FOR PLANTING PURPOSES 


Will do well to write W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N, C., for prices, and also for 
Best Cabbage Plants for Winter Setting, to head early in the Spring. 











King s Cotton 


The ‘‘ Little Giant’’ 


in Earliness and Productiveness 


















The ‘“‘Genuine King”’ Seed, 


direct from the originator’s hands in 


Now Let Us Show 


below proves. 






Get our booklet of proven facts and latest Testimonials. 


Ae Take Agency and 
Get Your Seed Free! 





Address, 





is many days irom being awake. 








North Carolina, produced double as aa as other kinds, as the testimony given 


“ 1 Mr. T. W. HOUSF, of Texas, says: The King will produce double as much as others. 
The Genuine Mr, A. A. WILLIAMS, 01 Georgia, says: The King planted same time on same land It Ought to 
“ar th same manure and cultivation is twice as good as others. 
King Doubled Mr. J. : I will get twice as much from King as from others, Do as Well 
} Mn. A. H. O'NEIL, of Texas, says: I will make 3 times as much from King as from 
the Yield, other seed I planted,” For YOU, 


for you — 10 bales instead of 8, or 14 cts. instead of 11 cts.; and ALL this EXTRA MONEY is PROFIT. 





a seed Sold 


On 9 MONTHS’ TIME 


To prove what it will 
DO on YOUR LAND 









Write for Application Blanks 
and Full Particulars. 





You What it will do For YOU. 


Consider what only 25 per cent. increase will mean 


T. J. KING CO., Richmond, Va. 
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THIS WASHING MACHINE 
AT HALF PRICE 


YS FREIGHT PAID. 
The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter of amillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
milli mm more right quick, we 
‘ therefore willsellat half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing the at c an be washed by hand, and is the lig hit- 
est running and does better and qui icker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 


oa Mathusheke > 


WP 






Pianos 


are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. Let us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home 02 trial 
and take your old instrument in ex 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co.. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


A 
«4 














—the Greatest Mz 2 
| MYER STRAWBERRY oe eee 


| D. & MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 
\ 















Guaranteed 
GARDEN TOOLS 


Planet Jr Tools are so strongly and carefully 
made that we never hesitate to give a broad full 
guarantee. You run no risk. More than a 
million farmers and gardeners are now enthusi 
astic Planet Jr users. 

Planet Jrs are invented and made by a practi- 
cal farmer and experienced manufacturer. They 
do the work of three to six men without them— 
save time, labor, seed, and give better results. 










No. 6. 


Jr. 







The newest Planet 
‘ Higa ition Hill and 














Write today for our 1908 catalogue of 
. Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Cultivators, 
etc.—45 kinds—a tool for 
every gardener’s 
need. 












works equally well 
astr ide « or between 
















rows. Ath 
capital culti 
ceverer, and gard hen plow. 


Box ll08N, 
Phila., Pa. 


. 
for this Big Handsome R ANGE 
. 
Nickel Trimmed Steel Et == 
without warming closet orreservoir. With high warming saitar aineen. ate por- 
celain lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, $17 Made with large 
square oven, six No. 8cooking holes, regular 3-16 size—body made of cold 
rolled steel plate. Burns wood or coal. All nickel parts highly polished. 
are the most liberal ever made. You can pay after 
you receive the range. You can take it into your 
own home, use it 30 days, if you do not find it exace 
» Aba represented, the biggest bargain 3 you ever saw ual to stoves sold at 
aonbie our price, return it to us, and we will pay the freight both ways. 

SEliD A POSTAL CAR and we will mail you FREE our new 1907 
and 1908 stove catalogue, describing this 

handsome steel range, also the most complete line of stoves and ranges in 
the world. Large illustrations, full descriptions at prices much lower than 
any one else can make you, Buy directfrom manufacturersand -eve money. 
WRITE TO- DAY for our new illustrated Stove Catalogue No 201 We will 
save you money. No delay in shipping. Raad the most 

wonderful stove offers ever made. Most liberal terms ever offered, telisthhow to order, 


MARVIN SMITH GO. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 


When You) First Knead 
the Dough 


—MADE FROM— 


WILLIAM TELL 
FLOUR 





& uriey 2 
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You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the flour, and distinguish its super’- 
ority over the general run of cheap flours now on the market. 


William Tell Flour 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
Ask 








and wholesome. 
Made by 


Ansted & Burk Co., 


Springfield, Ohio. 


For sale everywhere. 
for it. 








AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the fre ght. 
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All letters intended Sor this Department should be addressed to ‘Aunt Mary,” care 
o The sno Sa, — NOC. 


thew It Happened. 


I got to thinkin’ of her, and a-wunderin’ what she done, 

That all her sisters kep’ a-gitting married one by one, 

And her without no chances—and the best girl of the pack— 

An old maid with her hands, you might say, tied behind her back! 
And mother, too, afore she died, she ust to jes’ take on 

When none of ’em was left, you know, but Evaline and John, 
And jes’ declare to goodness ’at the young men must be bline 

To not see what a wife they’d git if they’d got Evaline! 


I got to thinkin’ of her, as I say, and more and more 
I’d think of her dependence, and the burdens ’at she bore, 
Her parents both a-bein’ dead, and all her sisters gone 
And married off, and a-livin’ there alone with John— 
You might say jes’ a-toilin’ and a-slavin’ out her life 
For a man ’at hadn’t pride enough to git hisself a wife— 
Less some one married Evaline, and packed her off some day— 
So I got to thinkin’ of her—and it happened that away. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





‘* Living With a Man Who Never 
Dresses Up.’’ 


A Good New Year's Resolution Suggested for the Big-Hearted Farmer 
Who is Careless of His Dress. 

The article by Mr. A. L. French, 

“Fix Up, John, and Look Your Best,” 

recent 


in business affairs. It will increase 
the farmer’s self-respect; he will 
Progressive Farmer) feel himself the social as well as the 
has excited not a little favorable} moral equal of the merchant and in 
One of the speakers at|a hundred imperceptible ways it will 
our Farmers’ Institutes writes a spe-| raise his standards of life and living. 
cial letter in commendation of Mr.| But here is the Woman’s Home Com- 
French’s idea and says: panion article and it tells its story 


What an Institute Speaker Thinks. | 5° well as to leave nothing more for 


“T want to congratulate Mr. us to say: 
French on his article, ‘Fix Up, John, 
and Look Your Best.’”’ Every speak- 
er on the Farmer Institute force has 
been impressed with the fact that 
the farmers, as a whole, fail to prop- 
erly dignify their own business, by 
a lack of attention to matters of 
personal appearance. It has been 
remarked upon more than _ once 
among the speakers themselves, and | 
several times we are approached by | 
farmers or farmers’ wives who have | 
a high respect for their business and 
asked to mention the matter in our 
talks, but we always feel that a dis- 
cussion of so personal a matter 
should come, if at all, from some one 
like Mr. French who is himself an 
actual farmer who makes his living | 
from his own farm by the labor of his 
own brain and hands. I want to make 
this public request of Mr. French, 
that he shall hereafter give at least 
a brief space of time to this very 
subject at every’ Institute hej} 
attends.’’ 


in a 


comment. 


Dressing Up. 


““*Think of living all your life with 
a man who never dresses up!’ writes 
one of our readers, the wife of a 
farmer in an isolated Western settle- 
ment. We have thought about it, 
and our sympathies are with the 
woman. Day in and day out she has 
, only her husband to fill her need for 
the society of her kind. To be sure 
he works from morning till night 
keeping their home comfortable and 
storing up a little of this world’s 
goods against old age; and if he con- 
siders at all, he probably decides that 
he is doing his whole duty by his 
family. When he comes in from the 
barn at night, takes a hasty wash at 
the sink, eats his supper, and set- 
tles down for his brief evening, he 
is merely enjoying, to his way of 
thinking, a much-needed and well- 
deserved rest. Nothing more should 
be expected of him. Sundays are 
much the saine: the stock must be 
fed and the endless round of chores 
must be done. The one difference 
is that he has a little more time to 
| sit around the house. His wife sug- 
gests timidly that he dress up. Dress 
up! Nonsense; he’s far too tired to 





How “Fixing Up” Increases One's 
Self-Respect. 
And just as this letter comes to 


us, our attention is claimed by an- 


other article in the Woman’s Home| qress up. It’s a pretty stiff game 
Companion which is so good that we; this making both ends meet. And 
cannot resist the temptation to print| What’s the odds, anyway, when 


there’s no one to notice whether he’s 
dressed up or not? A convincing 
enough line of reasoning if there 
really were no one to notice. But 
how about the person he cares most 


it. We rather think it ought to 
cause some thinking—and a good 
strong New Year’s' resolution—on 
the part of some of our fine, strong, 
common-sense farmers who are| for in the world? Isn’t she noticing? 


: ; p As for the ‘ddds,’ they are consid- 
knightly gentlemen at least, but have rable if he will only take the trouble 
to think about them. 


“The case of our correspondent 


never thought about how much ‘‘fix- 
ing up’’ means both in the home and 
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was an extreme one; her husband 
never dressed up, ‘not vven on Sun- 
days,’ she pathetically adds. The 
man is probably a well-meaning fel- 
iow, who sees to it that the house 
puts on a fresh coat of paint every 
once in a while, but who is content 
to hide his own good points under 
unsightly clothes. He is deliberate- 
ly putting his best nature to sleep, 
smothering his healthy self-respect 
and pride and his wife’s affection 
and admiration. He is denying the 
woman he loves the thing he would 
cheerfully concede to strangers. ‘Too 
tired to dress up?’ Nonsense again! 
Try it. After the bath and the 
shave, try putting on clean, shapely, 
well-pressed clothes, and a collar and 
necktie, and freshly blacked shoes. 
There was never a night’s sleep so 
restful to the tired man as that pro- 
cess, which is simple enough, once 
you get used to it. 

“And such men don’t live in iso- 
lated Western settlements only. 
Many a farmer’s wife the country 
over could submit similar testimony 
in regard to her helpmeet.’ 





THOSE FREE BULLETINS. 


Have you ordered those farmers’ 
Bulletins mentioned in The Progres- 
sive Farmer last week? If not, you 
should lose no time in letting your 
Congressman hear from you. 





NOTE THESE CORRECTIONS. 


There were two typographical er- 
rors in Aunt Mary’s article, Decem- 
ber 19th, which ought to be correct- 
ed. In the recipe for French candy, 
in the last sentence, “heat well and 
the foundation of your candy is 
ready,’’ should be, *“‘beat well and the 
foundation,” etc., and in the recipe 
for molasses candy, ‘“‘Bring slowly to 
a boil and stir the syrup often as it 
cools,’’ should read, ‘‘as it cooks.” 





“HOW TO MAKE AND KEEP A 
PRETTY HEDGE.” 


In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
our Home Circle readers will be 
treated to a very helpful and delight- 
ful article on this subject by Mr. 
Walter Green, of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. There 
is hardly anything that adds more 
to the beauty of a yard than a well- 
kept hedge and perhaps more of our 
readers will resolve to have them 
this year. 





“Well Harry,” said the hostess to 
her guest, “‘did you rest well last 
night?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Harry. 

“You don’t know!’”’ echoed the 
lady 

“No ma’am,” replied the little 
chap, ‘‘I was asleep all the time.’’— 
Chicago News. 


How to Cure a Cold. 


Some Old Fashioned Remedies That Ought to be Used Instead of Patent 
Medicines. 


The season of year is now on us 
when colds are most prevalent and 
most dangerous. And in treating 
colds it ig far better to try the old 
fashioned remedies of our grand- 
mothers than patent medicine nos- 
composition you 
next to nothing. This is the 
view taken by the January Ladies’ 
Journal and we commend to 
Home Circle readers its excellent ar- 
ticle as follows: 


trums of whose 


know 


Home 


The surest way to treat a cold is 
to nip it right at the start. Treat 
it within twenty-four hours of its 
beginning and the average cold will 
respond to one of the following sim- 
ple cures: 


When You Feel a Cold Coming On. 
When you feel chilly it is quite time 
to take measures to stop the devel- 
opment of a cold. Dip your hand- 
kerchief into water and then drop 
on some spirits of camphor. Inhale 
persistently from time to time for 
several hours. 

Or you may put five drops of spir- 
its of camphor into half a glass of 
water. Take a teaspoonful every 
half hour. 


How to Take Castor Oil.—VFirst, 
take a laxative, such as castor oil. 
As this is a palatable dose only in 
exceptional cases, it is very helpful 
to rub the edge of the medicine glass 
with a sliced lemon; do the same 
to the lips, squeezing a few drops 
into the mouth and a little over the 
oil. Often the most disagreeable 
feature of oil is its feel. The lemon 
juice will do away with this almost 
entirely. 


The Old-Fashioned Rhubarb Root. 
It was a common practice for old 
people to carry a piece of dried rhu- 
barb root in the pocket. When a 
laxative was needed a bit of the root 
was nibbled every two hours till the 
desired result was obtained. 


After Taking One of 
tives resort 


These Laxa- 
to one of the popular 





“sweats.” Remember that the pur- 
pose of a ‘“‘sweat’’ is to equalize cir- 
culation, for the common cold is due 
to a disturbance of the circulation. 


The Turkish Bath, to be had in 
large cities is often a benefit, if chill 
afterward is avoided. There is, how- 
ever, a distinct risk in taking it. It 
is far safer to take a hot bath at 
home, wrap up in a woolen blanket, 
and get at once into bed. 


A Mustard Foot Bath for half an 
hour, with a cold cloth on the head, 
is preferred by some. Two table- 
spoonfuls of mustard to a footbath 
of hot water may be used. Mix the 
mustard in a little cold water before 
putting into the bath. 


After Getting Into Bed hot lemon- 
ade with a little sugar, or flaxseed 
tea, ginger tea or pepper tea will 
also help to bring back the blood to 
its proper channels from the places 
which are congested. 


How to Make Flaxseed Tea.—Add 
half a pint of boiling water to a ta- 
biespoonful of the entire seeds. Stir 
for a few minutes and let it stand for 
a short time. Never boil it again 
over the fire, as this brings out the 
linseed oil. In cases of cold it is 
the mucilage of the seeds that is 
desired. The addition of lemon juice 
will make it more agreeable. 


The Old Standby, Ginger Tea, is} — 


made by pouring over a tablespoon- 
ful or so of the bruised ginger root 
a pint of boiling water. This is cov- 
ered and allowed to stand for an 
hour or two. Like all aromatic teas, 
it is not boiled, since this drives off 
their volatile oils, which are their 
active constituents. One or two ta- 
blespoonfuls or more of ginger tea 
may be taken at a time. 


The Equally Popular Pepper Tea 
is made by pouring boiling water 
over the pepper—a teacupful of wa- 
ter to half a teaspoonful of black 
pepper, or a quarter of red—red pre- 
ferred. If this is too strong dilute 
with water. 
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MAKING SOME MONEY OF YOUR 
OWN. 

Have our boys and girls of The 
Progressive Farmer Family talked 
with their parents and laid any plans 
for making some money of their own 
as suggested in last week’s paper— 
either by having patches of their 
own or raising poultry, pigs or vege- 
tables? 

And when you decide what you 
wish to raise, you ought to read 
The Progressive Farmer every week 
and see just how to handle your crop 
or stock so as to make the most 
money out of it. 





A Few Riddles. 


Here are a few riddles. The an- 
swers will appear in next week’s pa- 
per: 

When 
witted? 

Why is an egg like a horse? 

What is the difference between a 
thoughtless lady and her looking- 
glass? 

Why is a spider a most excellent 
correspondent? 

What is it that occurs twice in 
every moment, once in every month, 
but not once in a thousand years? 


are two people only half- 





If You Are Well Bred— 


You will never make fun of the 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasies of oth- 
ers. 

You will not bore people by con- 
stantly talking of yourself and your 
affairs. 

You will never under any circum- 
stances cause another pain if you can 
help it. 

You will not think that ‘‘good in- 
tentions’’ compensate for rude or 
gruff manners. 

You will be as agreeable to your 
social inferiors as to your equals and 
superiors. 

You will not have two sets of man- 
ners; one for ‘‘company” and one for 
home use. 

You will let a finer manner and 
superior intelligence show that you 
have traveled instead of constantly 
talking of the different countries you 
have visited. 

You will not remark, while a guest, 
that you do not like the food which 
has been served to you. 

You will not attract attention by 
either your loud talk or laughter, or 
show your egotism by trying to ab- 
sorb conversation.—O. S. Marden, in 
Success. 





The softest-spoken Senator is Mar- 
tin, of Virginia. He rarely does any- 
thing but whisper, and he is the 
Democratie boss of his State.—Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


MANLOVE SELF-OPENING GATE. 





For Home and R. F. D. Routes. 
order. 
TO THE BEAUTY, VALUE AND COMVEEIERCS E 
OF ANY HOME and is opprenss for BR. F. 
use, MANLOVE GATE CO., 

272 Huron St., CHICAGO, mm 


Always in 
Operated by wheelor band. It Apps 


Special Offer on 
Improved Raney Ganning Outfits 


To the first one hundred who send us $10 00 
with order for one of our No. 2 Canning Out- 
fits, mentioning Progressive Farmer, we are 
going to include a fire-pot for heating the sol- 
dering coppers, worth one dollar 

We have enlarged our No. 1 canner to hold 
six instead four 3lb. cans and now it ia the 
best value for the rrice : $6.00) ever Known. 

WE GIVE YOUTHE BEST YOUR MONBY W{LL 
BUY. send for our catalog giving full infor- 
mation and prices of all sizes 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








Teaches Canning Secrets 


FREE TO HOME CANNERS 


The biggest, best, most helpful Paper 
published for Canners and Fruit 
Growers, sent on trial for six 
months absolutely free. Write today. 


CANNERS REVIEW, Bridgeport, Ala. 























GIANT 
Telephones 


On One Year’s Trial 
Guaranteed for 10 Years 


Our specialty is Farm Tele- 
phones. We have been in bus- 
iness for forty-seven years and 
thousands of farmers swear 
by the ANDRAE GIANT as the 
strongest ringing and talking 
instrument ever made. Our 
prices are the aye: een 
considered, ever offere 

Write for our special propo- 
sition forfarm telephone lines 


~ Julius Andrae & Sons Go. 
228 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















ce 
LARGE MANUFACTURING FACILITICS 
ENABLE US To SERVE You WITH THE 
CLASS OF APPARATUS YOU REQUIRE— 


‘THE KIND THAT TALKS AND LASTS WELL 
—9 WRITE TODAY 
rr FREE sour 


FULL OF INFORMATION YOU 
DESIRE 
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FARMERS !! 
Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 





The above are types of Roofing scientifi- 

cally made from NATWTRAL ASPHALT and 
LONG WOOLEN FELT. They are more 
attractive in appearance,—cheaper than 
ahineles, tin, corrugated tron, tar and 
gravel. etc., and without repairs will last 
longer. 
Don’t be satisfied with something “Just as 
good.” If vour dealer cannot supply vou, 
write us direct. We will sell youin any quan- 
ity. freteht paid to yeur Railroad Station, 
at the followire prices 

* ELECTROID” (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 p!v $2.20: 8 ply $2.80 per square 

an cake: (Flint sented Both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95: 2 nlv $2 80: 8 ply $2.70 per square 

SUNIVERSA my pad Surface) $290 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 Ibs. per 
asqnare, 

Sufficient large-headed Galvanized Nails, 
Tiquid cement and full printed directions 
for laving. packed in the core of each roll. 
“YOU CAN PUT IT ON,” 

Write fer Descriptive Catalog “G” Sam- 
vies free for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster,etc. 
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TAKING STOCK AT NEW YEAR'S. 

The past week has brought no surprising news. 
The first of the year has passed without any seri- 
ous financial failures and the country as a waole 
breathes easier. The Bank of England which 
raised its discount rate from 6 to 7 per cent when 
the panic struck America a few weeks ago has re- 
turned to the old 6 per cent rate. Dun’s Annual 
Review of Trade is optimistic and declares that 
and 
seem nearer now than at any time since October 
And the Cotton States, we are glad to say, have 
probably suffered less from the recent unsettled 
conditions than any other part of the country. lt 
is announced that New Orleans, for example, will 
distribute $15,000,000 in dividends this month--— 
as large an amount as was paid out last year--- 
and the industrial development of the South, as 
a whole, except in railroad building, 
have suffered no serious handicap. 
ment just given out that Alabama mined 1,000,- 
000 tons more coal in 1907 than in 1906 is bur 
one indication of the soundness of Southern in- 
dustrial conditions. 


easier money a revival of confidence both 


seems to 


es 
THE SEABOARD RECEIVERSHIP. 


The only cloud to come into the Southern fin- 
ancial sky with the New Year was the appoint- 
ment of receivers to take charge of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway; and this development was not 
unexpected. The Seaboard has been bandied 
about between rival factions of financiers ever 
since its organization and has had so little time 
in which to find itself that it could hardly have 
failed to end in some such proceedinz as that now 
reported. John Skelton Williams, the former 
President, has always insisted that it was the pur- 
pose of Thomas F. Ryan and his interests to 
wreck the road, and Ryan’s unsavory reputation 
lends color to the charge. It is thought not va- 
likely that Williams will again be put in charge 
of the system, and at any rate the receivership 
will very probably prove the beginning of more 
stable and satisfactory conditions for this great 
Southern trunk line. 

& & 
SETTLING THE RAILROAD RATE QUESTION. 

The failure of the Seaboard will doubtless have 
some effect on the railroad rate agitation in the 
South. The Georgia Railroad Commission, it is 
announced, will establish a flat rate of 23 cents a 
mile on all roads in Georgia, April 1st, and Presi- 
dent Finley, of the Southern, has just announced 
that in consideration of the fact that South Caro- 
lina has not joined the other States in passing 
a railroad rate reduction law, he will voluntarily 
reduce rates in that State to the 
with mileage books at two cents. 


2% cent basis, 
It now looks as 
if there will be a concerted movement on the part 
of all Southern States to make this general agree- 
ment—-24 cents a mile for ordinary intra-State 


travel and two cents for mileage books. The re- 


The staie- | 





Glenn’s compromise offer has temporarily balked 
the plan for an extra session of the North Caro- 
lina Legislature to consider it, but sooner or later 
in the 
South will end in the compromise rates just men- 


it looks as if the general rate agitation 


tioned. 
& 4 
THE FARMER IN GOOD SHAPE, 
The New Year investigation of financial condi- 
tions not only finds the South as a whole in good 


financial condition, but it is the farmer and the 


| cotton-mill man, our main industrial dependences, 





who seem of all men to have suffered least in the 
recent financial depression. Thus Dun’s Annual 


Review of Trade says of the farmer: 


“Although in many cases the size of crops in 
1907 fell below some preceding years, high prices 
made the return to the farmer much larger than 
ever before. To some extent short crops in other 
countries accounted for the high prices, notably 
in the case of wheat, for which foreigners were 
willing to pay more than a dollar per bushel dur- 
ing the closing months. 

“Adding the value of cotton, meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, eggs and all other items raised by 
the agriculturist, the year’s total attains the phe- 
nomenal value of $7,400,000,000. 

“Cotton has ruled at a high position through- 
out the year, while the latest statistics of the crop 
indicate a yield of 12,000,000 bales, or 10 per 
cent less than the high record established in the 
previous year. The old crop year ended on Au- 
gust 31st with the largest total ever harvested 
and with exports exceeding all other years, except 
1907, as to quantity, while the high average ex- 
port price of 10.7 cents per pound this year, 
raised the total value $70,000,000 above the pre- 
vious high-water mark established two 
earlier, when the average price was about 
cents per pound lower.” 

. & 
AND THE COTTON MILL MAN, TOO. 

As to the condition of the cotton-mill interests 
there is no journal in the country which speaks 
with more authority than The American Textile 
Manufacturer and not only our cotton farmers, 
but the people of the South as a whole will be in- 
terested in this summary of recent and prospective 
conditions in the Textile world: 


years 
two 


“The measure of prosperity enjoyed by all but 
a few minor branches of the textile industry, up 
to the advent of the present financial unsettled- 
ness, was nothing less than phenomenal. It was 
a record of demand far in excess of the productive 
capacity of the mills; of steady advances in raw 
materials, wages and of all other factors entering 
into the cost of production; of an inadequate la- 
bor supply; of an advance in prices of textile 
products that carried them far above the levels 
that seemed exorbitant a year ago; and of a de- 
mand that, even after two months of financial un- 
settledness, has prevented the accumulation of 
stocks of dangerous volume. What is more, this 
prosperous condition of the textile industry has 
been world-wide, and this in spite of an enormous 
expansion in the cotton spinning branch of the in- 
dustry in England and Japan. Within three 
years nearly 12,000,000 new spindles and com- 
plementary machinery have been installed in the 
Lancashire district of England, and are now well 
employed in the manufacture of cotton yarns and 
piece goods. .... While all divisions of the tex- 
tile market have felt the effect of the financial de- 
pression, yet perhaps no other section has been 
in better condition to withstand the quiet which 
has been so prevalent during the last two months 
as that connected with the manufacture and sale 
of cotton goods.”’ 

« a 4 wt 


PROHIBITION MAKES A MIGHTY ADVANCE. 


The cause of prohibition has never registered a 
higger day’s work than on this New Year’s day, 
1908. The entire State of Georgia became dry at 
midnight of December 31st, and the temperance 
forces held jubilee meetings while the big liquor 
houses and saloons of Atlanta, Savannah and Au- 
gusta closed their 
the industrial 


doors. In Birmingham, too, 
the South, the sale of 
liquor was ended with the old year, 120 saloons 


being put out of 


centre of 
business. Crenshaw County, 
Alabama, voting for prohibition December 31st, 
brought the number of dry Alabama counties to 


fusal of the A. C. L. Railway to accept Governor!an even fifty, and there remain only five coun- 





ties having saloons and only twelve having dis- 
pensaries. The entire State becomes dry January 
1, 1909. 
at a J 
A MONSTER TEMPERANCE 


Nor is the onward movement in favor of tem- 
perance confined to the South. What is probably 
the greatest movement of the kind ever under- 
taken by any business organization became effec- 
tive New Year’s night on the Northwestern Rail- 
way, in several Western States, when a temper- 
ance pledge signed by 25,000 of its employees 
went into force. The undertaking originated 
among the men themselves and not among the of- 
ficers—a feature which gives it all the more sig- 
nificance. Three months ago when the company 
cut down its forces to a winter basis, it was ob- 
served that the railroad authorities, usually wise 
to their interests, retained every non-drinking em- 
ployee and dropped only those whose efficiency 
was handicapped by their drinking habits. The 
drinking men who were retained resolved to quit 
the habit at once; hence the great pledge, which 
is to be sent to the president of the road for keep- 
ing. 


PLEDGE. 


x a 
DISGRACEFUL POLICY OF KENTUCKY 
BACCO GROWERS. 

Over in Kentucky the tobacco growers have or- 
ganized themselves into the American Society of 
Equity and its more lawless members are doing 
all they can to disgrace farmers’ organizations 
by their wholesale depredations—mobbing farm- 
ers who will not join them, burning warehouses 
when they please, holding up officers, assaulting 
innocent men, etc., ete. This dispatch sent out 
from Russellville, Ky., Saturday 4th, indicates the 
character of their work. 

“Night riders, one hundred strong, swooped 
down on Russellville early this morning and af- 
ter overpowering the three policemen and thus 
preventing giving of an alarm, dynamited and 
burned the two independent tobacco concerns in 
the city and several other establishments and 
rode away out the Hopkinsville and Clarksville 
turnpike. Three men were fired upon and wound- 
ed by the marauders and the telephone girl op- 


erators and policemen were held prisoners for 
nearly three hours.” 


TO- 


Farmers all over the country ought to disavow 
such lawlessness as this and join the State’s of- 
ficers in putting it down. It is a disgrace to any 
State and to any class that tolerates it. 





The North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion meets in Charlotte January 21st and 22nd. 
The program which President C. C. Moore is pub- 
lishing includes a number of topics of vital inter- 
est to be discussed by Messrs. E. D. Smith and 
F. H. Hyatt, of South Carolina, and Dr. Geo. T. 
Winston, President J. D. Currie, and Mr. J. P. 
Allison, of North Carolina, and others. The indi- 
cations are that the meeting will be largely at- 
tended and that it will be one of the most im- 
portant annual meetings ever held. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There are two ways of finding out whether 
our ambition is too strong for safety. First, sf we 
discover that ambition is hurting our character, 
there is danger. Second, if we find ambition 
blinding us to the rights of others, it is time to 
stop. These are the two tests; and so long as 
your ambition is harming neither your own life 
nor the lives of others, it is good and whulesome, 
and will add value and brightness to your life.— 
From “The True _ Citizen,’’ by Markwick and 
Smith. 





THOSE 15-CENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those 15-cent trial subscribers: Don’t 
forget them. This is positively the last 
copy we shall send to those that fail to 
renew. See your list at once and get them 
to stay in The Progressive Farmer Fam- 
ily this year. 
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WINTER GRASSES AND LEGUMES FOR 
SOUTHERN SOILS. 

Winter Grasses for the South.—A Florida man 
advertises a winter-growing grass under the name 
of “Pioneer” grass. He admits that it is one of 
the brome grasses, and it would seem that it 
would have been just as easy to give its real name 
rather than to baptize it over again to sell the 
seed at a fancy price. Fifty cents a pint is rather 
steep for any of the brome grasses. This is the 
genus to which the grass known as Chess or 
Cheat belongs, and even Cheat will make fairly 
good hay cut at proper stage. The Pioneer is 
probably what was formerly known as Rescue 
(Bromus Schraderi). 

I believe that a better winter grass for Florida 
and the South in general would be Italian rye 
grass. Sown in September, it will give a good 
crop of hay in spring, and may survive longer, 
but it is best treated as an annual 

Then there is the Texas blue grass (Poa Ara- 
chnifera) which can hardly be excelled as a win- 
ter grass. In fact, one farmer who has it in 
Eastern North Carolina said that the colder the 
weather the greener it gets. It almost disappears 
in summer, but the running stems start in the cool 
weather, and when mixed with Bermuda, it con- 
tinues the pasturage when the Bermuda is brown. 


& 

Best of All Winter Covers.—Though not a true 
grass, crimson clover is the best of all winter 
covers. This gives hay of far greater value than 
any grass, and leaves some nitrogen in the 
ground that it has derived from the air. The 
legumes both summer and winter are of far more 
value to the South than grass. 


Rotation for Peanuts.—It may not always be 
wise to follow a legume crop immediately by an- 
other legume crop like the peanut, but the cowpea 
should have a place in every rotation in the pea- 
nut section. Why not adopt something like this? 
—Oats, with a moderate dressing of fertilizer, fol- 
lowed after harvest with cowpeas. Mow these for 
hay, and in September sow crimson clover on the 
stubble after discing it lightly. During the win- 
ter haul out and spread broadcast all the manure 
you can make on this clover. Plow it all under 
in the early spring and plant corn. Work this 
thoroughly and cut it off at the ground and cure 
in shocks and sow the land to rye. Turn under 
the green rye in early spring and prepare the 
land for peanuts, working in at the preparation 
of the land a light dressing of lime. Then use a 
liberal dressing of acid phosphate and potash on 
the peanuts. W. F. MASSEY. 





DOES POTASH MAKE LONGER COTTON 
FIBRE? 

Dr. T. Lewis, of Marion County, S. C., asks (1) 
What variety of long staple cotton is best suited 
to upland and (2) Would increasing potash 
under cotton increase the length and quality of 
the fibre? 

(1) We hope that some of our readers will give 
the desired information about the best variety of 
long staple cotton for upland soils. I cannot say, 
never having had any experience with it. 

(2) The amount of potash that would be profit- 
able to apply to cotton will depend on the nature 
of the soil. Sandy soils, as a rule, are more de- 
ficient in potash than the upland red clay soils, 
but it would require carefully conducted experi- 
ments to show whether the percentage of potash 
has any perceptible effect on the increased length 
of the staple. Since the staple is largely the re- 
sult of the assimilation of carbon from the air, 
any treatment that will develop and maintain a 
full supply of healthy foliage will have its effect 
on the product of the plant. The starch forma- 
tion in the plant on which the production of the 
fibre depends is encouraged by an abundance ot 
potash and its distribution in the plant. Nitrogen 
is the element especially adapted to the encour- 
agement of rapid growth. Hence a well balanced 
fertilizer is an important point with cotton. But 
the supply of nitrogen can be more cheaply ana 
profitably maintained by frequent introduction 
of legumes like peas and clover on the land, rath- 
er than by buying nitrogen in a fertilizer at 20 
cents a pound. 





DOES IT PAY TO SUBSOIL FOR OORN AND 
COTTON? 


Messrs. Editors: I am anxious to know more 
about sub-soiling land to be planted to corn and 
cotton. Some seem to favor it, while others do 
not speak highly of it. . 
I know nothing of it from experience; but my 
impressions have been that land should be brok- 
en deeply previous to sub-soiling and that a suf- 
ficient amount of vegetable matter should be add- 
ed to the soil. One thing I do know: the deeper 
you break land the more humus you may supply. 
I do not want mere theory, but do want the ex- 
perience of good farmers along this line. My land 
is a fairly deep, loamy soil, having a sub-soil of a 
yellow color, chiefly, while some of it is red. 

D. E. MODLIN. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Sub-soiling on the uplands of the South where 
the soil is read clay, or grey soil underlaid by red 
clay, is of the greatest importance not only in the 
deepening of the soil and getting the use of the 
fertility that has been locked up in that clay, but 
as a preventive to disastrous washing. I have 
practiced what I teach in the steep red lands of 
Albemarle County, Va., and I know that where a 
good rotation is practiced and a sod frequently 
turned under, if we plow deeply and sub-soil in 
the fall, we can prevent the washing of gullies 
without a terrace on the land. In the cotton sec- 
tion, where the hills have so long been worked 
in clean culture, it will take some years to get the 
land into a condition where it will be safe to drop 
the terraces, for in its present condition, lacking 
humus or organic matter it is more inclined to 
wash. But deep plowing and sub-soiling accom- 
panied with level cultivation that makes no fur- 
rows to catch a head of water, and with a rota- 
tion that brings in clover on the land with peas 
too we can better prevent the washing than by 
terracing. 

But there are lands in Eastern North Carolina 
T would never sub-soil. These are deep sandy 
soils, lands that lie flat and are in need of drain- 
age and bottom lands that have the water table 
too near the surface and should be under-draired. 
But any upland of a rolling nature, where the 
clay is in reach of the plow, will be greatly helped 
by sub-soiling. In deepening the plowing it 
should be done very gradually and not too much 
of the raw sub-soil turned up at once. Last 
week, up in Northwest Pennsylvania, the farmers 
there told me that they habitually plow nine 
inches deep with three horses to a plow. When 
our Southern upland farmers get to turning land 
in that way they will begin to realize what good 
plowing is. 





TOBACCO STEMS AS A FERTILIZER FOR COT- 
TON. 


Messrs. Editors: I have purchased fifteen tons 
of tobacco stems and want to know of you what is 
the best way I can use them under my cotton crop 
to give me the best returns. I enjoy your paper 
and believe the ideas I have gotten from it the 
past year have paid me many hundreds of dollars 
on my farm. GEO. B. W. HADLEY. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 


Tobacco stems analyze almost equal to a good 
complete fertilizer. They have about 2.50 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of potash and 
about 1 or 2 per cent of phosphoric acid. But be- 
ing organic matter, they must have time to go 
through the process of decay and the nitrification 
of the organic matter before plants can use the 
food in them. 

For cotton I do not think I would use the stems 
in the beds under the cotton, as they might inter- 
fere with getting a good stand from their trashy 
character. I would either spread them broadcast 
or put them in furrows down the middles deeply. 
If buried there, and the cultivation made shallow 
and level as it should be, they will decay and be 
ready to feed the roots as they reach them at 
fruiting time. About half a ton per acre used in 
this way will show finely in the crop, and under 
the rows I would put only some soluble fertilizer. 





HOW TO PROPAGATE THE SCUPPERNONG. 


O. B. H., of Mount Olive, N. C., writes: 
“In Bulletin 187 you say that the scuppernong 
grape may be propagated by making cuttings and 
grafting them into pieces of the same class of 
grapes. Must I make the cuttings in the fall and 
store them or graft at once and plant?” 
I would make the cuttings of one- or two-year- 
old wood. Make them about ten inches long, cut- 


ting an inch above the bud at top and about the 
same below a bud at the base. 


Cut the part be- 








low the lower bud wedge shaped. Then get pieces 
of the roots of the wild bullace grapes and make 
these about three inches long. Cut a slit through 
the centre of the piece of root, and into this in- 
sert the wedge-shaped end of the cutting. Plant 
at once, and set deep enough to leave but one 
eye above the ground. When the row or rows are 
planted cover the soil between them with pine 
straw or cottonseed hulls to prevent the soil from 
freezing hard. 

Another way to increase the scuppernong is by 
layering. Take a long cane of the previous year’s 
growth and lay it full length in a shallow trench 
in the soil, without cutting it from the vine. Wait 
till the young shoots of this branch grow in 
spring and get above the ground. Then fill in 
the soil so as to cover the buried cane and the 
base of all the shoots. In the fall roots will be 
found to have started at base of each shoot and 
the cane can be taken up and cut into pieces so 
that each shoot will be a plant. 





CARRYING CABBAGE PLANTS THROUGH THE 
WINTER. 


A. S. S., of Boonville, N. C., says: 

“T have a lot of cabbage plants which I wish 
to carry through the winter. They are two to 
three inches high, short-stemmed and stocky 
plants, but I fear they will not be large enough 
to set out before the soil freezes up. I have no 
sashes to make a cold frame. Is there any other 
way I can carry them safely through the winter?” 


There should be no difficulty in carrying such 
plants through the winter, and they would prob- 
ably do well set out on the north side of the 
ridges. But if you are afraid to risk this, make 
a frame by setting boards on edge and set the 
plants in this two to three inches apart each way, 
and deep enough to cover the entire stem. Then 
make a cover for the frame of ordinary cotton 
cloth. Make the frame where the morning sun 
will not strike it, but still in a position sheltered 
from the coldest winds. Then remember that 
you only want the plants to winter and not to 
grow and get tender. Therefore, put the cloth on 
only when hard freezing threatens, and keep the 
plants hardy by exposing them to the air at every 
practicable opportunity. A temperature of 25 to 
30 will do no harm to fully exposed plants pro- 
vided they have not been kept too close and got- 
ten tender. Then after the middle of February 
gradually inure the plants to the open air so that 
you can transplant them early in March, or as 
soon as the soil can be worked in good condition. 





FERTILIZERS FOR SWEET AND IRISH POTA- 
TOES. 


The following inquiries about fertilizing pota- 
toes come to me from Mr. Oscar K. Griffith, of 
Mecklenburg County, N. C.: 


“(1) What sort of land do sweet potatoes do 
best on and what kind of fertilizer is best to use 
on them? 

**(2) In case of Irish potatoes, which is best, to 
cover them or to work them? What kind of land 
is best suited to them and what kind of fertilizer 
is best for them?’’ 


(1) Sweet potatoes do best on light sandy soil, 
but can be well grown on a mellow clay loam, 
though the sandy soil will make a better quality. 
What fertilizers to use will depend on the char- 
acter and fertility of the land. In general, I 
would advise a mixture of 400 pounds of cotton- 
meal, 1,290 pounds of acid phosphate and 400 
pounds of muriate of potash to make a ton; and 
of this use 500 pounds per acre in the furrow un- 
der the beds. 

(2) I do not exactly understand the drift of the 
question about Irish potatoes. For the early crop 
I have found that 1,000 pounds per acre of a 
mixture of 900 pounds of acid phosphate, 600 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 400 pounds of muriate of potash to 
make a good fertilizer for this crop. Put half of 
this in the furrow and half alongside the plants 
after they appear. Cover with a furrow from 
each side, and just before they should come up 
run the smoothing harrow over and level the land. 
Do the same again after the potatoes show above 
ground, going cross-wise the rows and afterwards 
with the rows. Then work with the cultivator 
and hill slightly in laying by. 

Late potatoes, or the second crop, I work per- 
fectly flat to retain moisture in hot weather. 
Trish potatoes like a mellow loam soil, and are 
all the better if you have some clover sod to turn 
under for them. Crimson clover sown in the fall 
and turned under will do very well, but it would 
be better to have had a full crop of peas on the 
land the year before, for the potato crop demands 
a soil well filled with vegetable matter. 
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Where to Buy the 
Best Hogs. 











BERKSHIRES. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 


Young stock from pre- 





Bred and for sale. 
mium winners. 


D. L. FARRIOR, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires, 

Best blood in America in my herd boars, 
IMPORTED HIGHTIDE COMMONS, BARON PRE 
MIER III’s BACHELOR and others equally 
weil bred. Sows just as good andrich in im- 
ported and Premier blood. Headquarters for 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. W. R. WALKER, 
Union, 8. C. 











For Sale. 
Tamworth 


AND 
Berkshire Swine, 


SHROPSHIRE BUCKS, 


PEKIN DUCKS, TOULOUSE GEESE, 
BELGIAN HARES, ENGLISH 
PHEASANTS, 


Homer Pigeons. Best Strains of 
Chickens. Eggs for Hatching 
in Season. 
YOUNG JERSEY BULLS, 
Address 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURYAM, N. C. 











DUROO JERSEY. 


Try a pair of pigs from the herd 
that meets all competition in the 
show yards. 


I. C. RUTLEDGE, 
Mulberry, Tenn. 





Duroc 
Hogs 


Pure Duroc Jersey Hogs. 


B. A. Whitaker & Co., Bell Buckle, Tenn., 
reliable, for twenty years breeders of fancy 
Duroc Jersey Hogs, have something nice to 
offer in a rich cherry-red pig 4 to 10 months 
old. Gilts bred and boars ready for service. 
Write and get their prices, reasonable, be- 
~ ed 4 purchasing elsewhere. They will do 

ght. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars and bred gilts. These 
pigs contain the blood of a noted $6,000 
boar. Write for prices; pedigree goes 
with every hog som. : $ 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Muiberry, Tenn. 


RED RAVEN HERD DUROCS 


Very handsome lot bred sows and gilts, 
Bred to ‘‘Iroquois”’ my $100.00 prize boar. Also 
fancy lot of pigs, by him, at reasonable 
prices. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, 
BELL BUCKLE,- - - - TENNESEE. 

















POLAND OHINAS, 


West Run Bred Poland China Hogs, 


I have some young sows bred to have pigs 
in March and April and soma July pigs. Also 
Octobsr, November and December pigs and 
some males ready for service. All of the 
best blood and eligible to registration. 

Reference, Front Royal National Bank, 
Front Soyal, Va. R. 8. Beaty. Reliance, 

Warren Co., Va. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IMPROVE YOUR STOCK. 


South Down Sheep, Angus Cattle and 
Essex Hogs. 


Over half dozen pure bred South Down 
lamb rams~—show yardstock. A number of 
choice Essex pigs; two fine young Angys 
bulls, and one registered cow; a number of 
vovng beifers. For prices, address. 

L. G. JO S, Tobaceoville,N C 


Dogs, Sheep, Hogs, Gattle. 


Free price list of Crack Fox Hounds, train- 
efi and untrained and pups. Southdown 
Sheev, Pomnd China and Yorkshire Hogs. 
Short horn cattle. 

Cabinet picture thirty hounds 10 cents, 


J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville <Ky 








Messrs. Editors: I have been ask- 


ed to write something concerning 
the tenant system and dislike to 
do so, since the observations the 


writer has made over a large section 
of America causes him to think lit- 
tle of the system as handled in this 
country. 


Lowers the Standard of Citizenship. 


In the first place the handling of 
our lands in short term leases, as 
is customary in our country, has a 
Lad effect upon the men who work 
them, creating in them a wandering 
disposition; and this constant chang- 
ing of place of abode with its conse- 
quent breaking of home, neighbor- 
hood and church ties can have no 
other than a bad effect upon the in- 
dividual farmer. He naturally feels 
less interest in a community where 
ke expects to have only a temporary | 
abode and _ therefore’ gives 
thought to matters pertaining to the 
good of that community socially, and 
when a man gets to that state he 
cares little for things that make for 
good in his community, he will soon 
eare less for the better things in 
his home. As the home is the foun- 
dation in which all good is builded 
in our country anything that tends 
to lower the standard of that home 
can be regarded by thinking men, 
at nothing other than evil. When 
ever a2 man owns his own home he 
will guard that home and its sur-| 
roundings with jealous care. He 
will give of his time and thought 
toward the upbuilding of his com- 
munity, knowing well that anything 
that makes for good in his neigh- 
berhood will reflect good on _ his 
home. His children will be reared 
with more care, their training being 
toward a better citizenship and the 
tendency in a community where the 
farmers own the farms they live on 
will be constantly upward in the ma- 
jority of cases. This then is 
the writer’s chief objection to 
the tenant system that it tends to! 
lower citizenship and when you take | 
good citizenship out of a community | 
what have you? You have crime, | 
intemperance, immorality, and _ all) 
those things that tend to lower man’s | 
nature. 





less | 








It Promotes Soil Robbery. 


Secondly, the short-term tenaut 
system in vogue in the United States 
must of neeessity be a system of soil 
robbery. The handling of animals 
en our farms (the only means we 
have to-day for the economical! 
maintenance and upbuilding of the 
fertility of our land) requires a 
continual tenure of the land on 
which the animals are produced for 
a term of years to make their hand- 
ling a success. With the long-time 
lease the tenant farmer may succeed 
in this in our country, as he is suc- 
ceeding in other lands. Again the 
short-lease tenant can and does have 
no system of rotation of crops, the 
second essential to the maintaining 
of soil fertility. He is simply, in the 
majority of cases, interested only in 
getting what he can out of the soil 
by a quick money crop; and no man 
can blame him for so doing, as no 
other course is open to him, with 
the svstem under which he is com- 
pelled to work. He cannot reason- 
ably be expected to devote any part 
of his time or thought to the up- 
building of the soil on which he 
works when he knows that not he 








but the landlord or next tenant on! 


ITwo Radical Evils of Our Tenant System. 


Citizenship Lowered and the Soil Systematically Robbed—The Remedy 
Lies in Home-Owning or 


Long-Term Leases. 
the place will reap the benefit from 
his labors. 


What is the Remedy? 


So much for the system; now 
what is the remedy? First, I say the 
working of the land by the owner 
thereof. If means be not at hand 
with which to work all the land 
well, sell part of it to men who can 
handle it and then help to upbuild 
your community and make your 
home a more desirable place to live 
on account of being surrounded by 
a thrifty, law-abiding class of people 
who are as much interested in main- 
taining a good community as you 
are. This will add dollars to the 
value of the remainder of your farm 
and make it in all probability as 
valuable in dollars and cents as the 
larger place was formerly. If the 
above cause be not feasible, try to 
secure a good class of tenants and 
lease to them for a term of years 


| (not less than five), and stipulate in 
| the contract how the land shall be 


handled. How much,.stock shall be 
kept, what rotation of crops shall be 
followed, etc. 

Then don’t make too elose a trade 
with the tenant. Remember he is 
working on poor, depleted soil and 
im helping to build up the same he 
is putting more money into your 
pocket than in his own. He will 
get to love the soil on which he 
works if given a chance to dwell on 
it for a term of years. His children 
will grow up with a love for their 
home and community and this love 
will make of them better men and 
women. And after making a good 
living for our families, what will 
add more to the joys of one’s own 
life than aiding in the upbuilding 
and blessing of other lives? 

; A. L. FRENCH. 

Are You Going to Farm Strange 

Land? 


It is largely our Southern custom 
to'make the first of the year the mov- 
ing period with many tenants and 
renters. These often go to strange 
places, and not infrequently to places 
with soils materially different from 
those with which they are familiar. 
In such cases it will be well to get 
the advice of some neighbor who is 
a suecessful farmer and who knows 
the land and the crops it produces 
best. By having this information 
one will know better how to “pitch’’ 
his crop, and have more hope of suc- 
cess than if he were to depend en- 
tirely upon his own judgment in the 
matter. 








Take Care of the Stock. 


Cattle, hogs, and colts are liable 
to get lice during the winter. If 
such should be the case, wasn or 
spray with zenoleum or some other 
coal tar preparation for the purpose, 
using one part zenoleum to twenty- 
five to forty parts water. See that 
the horses and mules are kept in 
good conditon. They will soon com- 
mence the hard work of land-break- 
ing and should be in good condition 
for it. A large handful of cotton- 
seed meal with the corn or oats will 
be helpful to them. Try it. 





If the temperature of the churn 
and of the cream is not right, trou- 
ble will be experienced in getting the 
butter to come. About 70 degrees 
will be best for winter. It will cer- 
taindy pay to use a thermometer—a 
dairy thermometer, mind you—so 
that guessing will not have to be 
done. The price of the thermometer 
wil] often be saved in one churning. 








Where to Buy the 
Best Cattle. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Jeffersonton, Va. 




















Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for 
best strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the 
best. Write 


A. L, FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 

or B. P. Rocks,8. L. Wyandottes, 8. OC. Brown 

Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and KEggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly. N. ©. 


Laan 





Where to Buy Dogs, 
Jacks, Goats, Etc. 














Trotting and Pacing Stallions, 

Poland China and Tamworth hogs. We 
are the largest Breeders and Importers of 
Jacks in America and havea large stock of 
saddle stallions and mares, trotting and pac- 
ing stallions. Our cataiogue is the finest ever 
issued by any Jack breeder. J. *. COOK & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. Branch Barn, Green- 
ville, Texas 


tees JENNETTS, Saddle Horses, 





The Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale house for 
jacks, as we breed and 
raise the big mammoth 
Ken uck Jacks, and can 
sell youa first c'ass jack 25 
to 50¢ cueaper than a dealer 
or speculator ean. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets and mules. A large lot to select from. 
JOE. FE. WRIGHT, Junction City, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


- drive your Hogs, your 


Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. “The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 


BUY THE BEST 
Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 
Choice Angora Goats 
Registered Angus Cattle 
None Better 
Prolific Seed Corn 
Highest Grade 


A. M, WORDEN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 














ORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 











BCHEDULE. 
Westbound—Read U p. 

No.2. No.4. No.6. No.8. 

EX. FX. SUNDAY 

STATIONS. SUN. SUN. ONLY. 

‘ p.m. .m. p.m. 
Ar. Goldsboro 9.80 218 8 30 
 Millers.......... eel 18 9 20 12 05 8 20 
@ BOR scccsentosconconns 2 910 11 67 8.10 
* LaGrange. van ee 9 00 11.48 8 00 
‘* Falling Creek ......10.68 8.45 11.32 7.45 
$6 KIMBtON .cccce. 10,43 8.30 11,17 7.30 
* Caswell 10 29 818 11 08 7.18 
** Dover.. 10.18 8.07 10,62 7.07 
© COVEO ves 10 03 7 62 10 37 6.52 
“ Tuscarora. 9.51 7.40 10 23 6 40 
© CUBES e coccs socorere 0.40 7 Bt 10 19 6.34 

Lv.New Bern......... 9.26 Re “_ 
Ar. New Bern........... 9 20 710 10.00 6.15 
‘© Riverdale........... 862 6.42 9 27 5 42 
‘“ Croatan .............. 846 6 36 9 21 5 36 
%* Have ock............ 830 6.20 9 05 6 20 
‘ Newpotrt.............. 8.10 6.00 8 45 5.00 
‘ Wi dwood........... 8.08 5.53 8.38 453 
‘* Morehead ¢ ity... 7.47 6.37 8.22 4.37 
Ly. Beaufort..........00. 7.25 5.15 00 4.15 

R. E. L. BUNCH, H.C. HUDGINS 
Traflic Manager. Gen. Pass. Ae’ t. 
*. W. TATUM, Div. Pass. Agent. 


=— _ 
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Wea Write Your 


Name ona 
Postal to 






saver you_can use on Corn 
Stalk or Cotton Plant fields 
before plowing. 

When you need it—you need it 























vy. 

But only “Deere Durability” will 
stand the test and dothis work propere 
ly. Our Deere Stalk Cutters are High _ 
Frame—Of Strong, Rigid Steel—In- 36, 
stantly Adjustable—Lightest Draft— “i 
with Double Edged Knives that posi ~ 
tively do the work, 


Use Single or Double Row 


Stath Cutter 


made either for double-row or single- 
row as the quantity of your work de- 
mands, Spring Hitch has exclusive pull 
Y.) and cushion spring which prevents jerk- 
ing tongue and saves horses’ necks, 5,6 
or7 knives turn on axle giving long bear- 
ing. Oil soaked bearing boxes. Lever 
raises both head and stalk hooks au- 
tomatically, leaving one hand always 
free for team. 


Durable Steel Frame With 
Double Edge Knives For 


Corn or Cotton 


Write us a postal so we can put your 
name on the Deere Free Malling List. 
Then you'll get regularly all latest farm 
implement news of improvements. Ask for 
Stalk Cutter Booklet No. 102 


DEERE & MANSUR CO. 
Moline, 


‘3 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE, 


Whether Steer, Bull, or Horse Hide, 
Galt, Dog, Deer, or any kind of hide 
or skin with the hair on, soft, light, 
odorless and moth-proof for robe, rug, 
coat or gloves, and make them up when 
so ordered, 

But first get our illustrated catalog, 
with prices, shipping tags and instruc- 
tions. We are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 
anima! skins in the world, 

We make and sell Natural Black 
Galloway fur coats and robes, Black 
and Brown Frisian, Black Dog Skin, 
and fur lined coats; also do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Spay Your SOWS and 
OTHER STOCK with the 


Pronto Process 


a 
4 \o Cutting, Pain or Death. No Knife used. 
fi 
Ss 
S 





juaranteed to be absolutely painless and 
artless, Sows fatten quicker and on less 
ed, Fat sows mean fat pocketbooks, Use 
lie Pronto Spayer and increase your prof- 
ts. Easy to eoply. Any one can use it. 
Book No. 10 on Stock Spaying free. 
Send $1.50 for Complete Outfit. 
N Spavs 15 sows, 

. PRONTO MFG, COMPANY 
A lectcon Park Station, Chicago, IL 


COIL SPRING FENCE 





















—SA— Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
, Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
_en-tight. Sold direct to the 
\ Farmer at lowest f 











turers prices on 30 Days Free 
* Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
Catalogue and price-list free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., = 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. = 


EWEWAFENGE tiscoo— 


A oes Made of High Carbon Double Strength 









































Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

preventrust. Have no agents. Sel! at 

factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 

We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 

land poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

‘ COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
wor 72 Winchester, Indians 


WANTED. 
Good Live Ganvassers. 





To sell on commission a popular and wel! 
known line of Steel P!ows to the Farmersand 
dealers In North Carolina and South Caroli- 
na, The Lovejoy Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, N.Y, 





w LIVE STOCK 








AND DAIRY. w 











Drops of Dairy Cream. 





All as Fat as Butter With Golden Hints to The Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers for Successful Handling of Many Every-Day Dairy Problems. 


Never mix warm with cooled milk. 

Buttermilk is better than sour 
skim milk as a “starter” for cream. 

Get the milk out of tne stable as 
soon as possible, and rapidly cool it 
to 60 degrees, or lower, and keep it 
cool. 

In cold weather it will usually be 
best to warm the churn by washing 
it with hot water before the cream is 
poured in. 

Healthy cows produce milk more 
cheaply than cows that are not in 
first-class health. It is economy to 
give them good care. 

Keep the milk vessels clean. Re- 
member that a vessel may look clean 
and yet contain millions of bad 
germs. Scald the vessels to kill the 
germs. 

Do not waste money by spending 
unnecessary amounts for dairy build- 





ings, but keep the cows comfortable, 
and during damp, cold weather keep 
them dry. 

An abundance of fresh air, of pure 
water, and wholesome feed are the 
health-makers for cows. Right feed- 
ing and care are worth many times 
more than medicines in the dairy. 

The cream. vessel can be set in 
warm water or a vessel of warm wa- 
ter can be placed in the cream, to 
raise its temperature for churning, 
about 70 degrees being the right tem- 
perature for the cream. 

Making some beef is far better 
than making nothing but cotton, but 
it has some drawbacks as compared 
with dairying. With butter fat at 
twenty cents and beef at five, the 
beef grower will sell five times the 
fertility off his farm to get in one 
hundred dollars, that the dairyman 
does when he sells one hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of butter fat. The dairy 
cow is truly an enricher of the soil. 








A Good Shed for the Milch Cow. 


The open shed for dairy cows will 


come into more general use, espe- 
cially in the mild climate of the 
South. It affords protection from 


rain and winds and at the same time 
gives all the fresh air that there is 
to be had. By making the shed floor 
of clay pounded in firmly, the ma- 
nure can be saved in good condition; 
and if one desires to go to the ex- 
pense of making a cement floor. the 
manure can be saved without fear 
of any of the liquid part leaching 
away. A good supply of bedding will 
be needed, but the bedding will re- 
turn its cost by saving the manure 
and by itself being turned into fer- 
tilizer. 

Feed Racks, Silo, Milking Room. 


The part of the shed that is to hold 
the hay or other roughage is in the 
middle of the shed. This arrange- 
ment permits the storing of the feed 
beside the racks in which it will be 
fed. If a silo should be used, it can 
be located so as to make the distri- 
bution of the silage an easy matter. 
A small room for milking in can be 
built off near one end of the shed. 
This room need be only large enough 
to hold twice as many cows as there 
are milkers. The cows, particularly 
the heavy milkers, may not eat all 
the grain ration while they are being 
milked; and the extra stall room will 
make it possible for them to eat 
during two milking periods. The 
herd will soon learn to come to the 
passage that lets them into the milk- 
ing room. They are let out by an- 
other door than the one they enter- 
ed at, into a division that keeps them 
from the cows not milked. 

The manure will be kept tramped 
so solid that it will not deteriorate 
quickly, and can be hauled to the 
fields. as it may be convenient. In 
building, care should be taken to 
make it easy to load the manure and 
to unload the roughage that is stored 
in the center of the shed. Racks for 
feeding this roughage should be 
right against the storage part, so the 
roughage can be’ thrown into the 
racks with one easy handling. 


The Windows. 





The shed can be entirely open; or, 








How One May be Constructed Cheaply and Easily for Protecting the Cows 
in Winter and for Storing Their Feed. 


better still, it can have the sides 
built up solid with lumber, provision 
being made to have windows all 
along under the eaves. The windows 
can swing up under the roof to be 
out of the way and where they are 
not likely to be broken. This will 
give all the fresh air needed ana 
will also keep the bad winds from 
striking the cows with full force. 
If it is intended to keep the win- 
dows closed a good part of the time, 
it will be well to stretch cloth on 
frames to fit in where the ordinary 
window might go. All the cloth 
should be on one side of the shed, 
the side from which cold winds are 
the least likely to come. This 
arrangement reduces drafts. These 
curtains being made of cloth that is 
not treated with oil or anything that 
will fill the pores, will let the air 
pass back and forth with consider- 
able rapidity, without causing drafts. 
This will not only keep the air pure, 
but will also keep the shed dry. The 
breath of the cows throw off much 
moisture, which must be got rid of. 


Building and Roof Not Difficult to 
Construet. 


The roof need not be steeper than 
necessary for making the roof carry 
off water well. If some of the com- 
position roofing is used, the roof can 
be almost flat. It will carry off wa- 
ter just as well when nearly flat, and 
the composition does not run down 
a comparatively flat roof when it 
seftens in warm weather. 

Provision should be made to make 
the shelter airy and breeze-swept in 
the warmer part of the year. It will 
keep the cows comfortable, and en- 
able their owner to get a larger part 
of their manure to haul out where he 
most desires it. Considering the 
cheapness of such a shed and its 
many virtues, a dairyman will find 
it satisfactory to a high degree. It 
will be found useful for other kinds 
of stock, also, with slight modifica- 
tion to suit special needs. Any farm- 
er should be able to build it without 
the aid of skilled labor, and make it 
that much cheaper. 

The question will naturally arise 


should have. Some will favor only 
forty square feet, while others will 
advocate something near four times 
as many; but from eighty to one 
hundred square feet per cow will 
give good results for the amount in- 
vested. That is a space from about 
nine feet square to ten feet square 
per cow, the storage room for the 

























roughage being provided in addition. 





| Lost Strayed or 
Stolen—One Gow 


That is about what happens each year 
for the man who owns five cows and 
does not use a Tubular cream sepa- 
rator. He loses in cream more than 
the price of a good cow.The more cows 
he owns the greater the loss. This isa 
fact on which Agricultural Colleges, 
Dairy Experts and the best Dairymen 
all agree, and so do you if you use a 
Tubular. If not, it’s high time you 












did. You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
no rea.on why you should. Get aTu- 
bular and get more and better cream 
out of the milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves. Don’t buy some cheap rattle- 
trap thing called a separator; that 
won’t do any good. You need a real 
skimmer that does perfect work,skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or cold; runs 
easy; simple in construction; easily 
understood. That’s the Tubular and 
there is but one Tubular, the Shar- 

tes Tubular. Don’t you want our 

ittle book “‘Business Dairymen,”’ and 
our Catalog A. 283both free? A postal 
will bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, lle 












ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, |/fyou use Stencils, give us a tria /order. 
Manufacturers) 130 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators) right. We strive to exce/ and please. 
Shippers, |\Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
ees Box 34) gp ee ATLANTA, GA. oo 











as to how much shed room each cow 


Bell Hay Curing Rack 


READY FOR USE. 





‘ONTIHUOLS HOA AHA'TIOA 


(Patented October 15, 1906.) 


Solves the problem of curing pea vine 
alfalfa or other hay, almost regardless of 
weather conditions, as the racks give interior 
ventiation, and keep hay from touching 
ground, thereby causing it to cure out nicely 
wren other methods fail. On? handling 
completes the work, and the hay its safe. 
For prices and circular giving full particulars 
address 


H. &. BELL, 


BURKEVILLE, VA. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


FOUND: 


One of the best Com mission Houses for you 
to ship your Eggs, Sweet Potatoes, and Poul- 
try to. Write tothem to-day. They are 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 


10 KE. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 








‘A SHORT Story AsBouT GREAT 
Hocs.’’ Free for a postal. Address 
J. R. SPARKS, Hunter, Okla. 
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Its Repeal. 


Messrs. Editors: The paramount; 
issue before the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, which convenes in 
Columbia on January 14th, is going 
to be the repeal of the agricultural 
lien law. This matter has been agi- 
tated for years, but recently the agi- 
tation has been very effectively re- 
inforced by the formal demand of 
the Farmers’ Union and the South- 
ern Cotton Association, and has been 
persistently pushed by several of the 
most influential newspapers in the 
State. 

The Text of the Undesirable Law. 


The law referred to is Section 
3059 of the Code of 1902, and re- 
lates to the merchant’s lien on un- 
grown crops. There is, of course, no 
desire to interfere with the land- 
lord’s lien or the laborer’s lien, and 
all that it is proposed to repeal is} 
the following section: 

“Sect. 3059: Any person who shall 
make any advance or advances, 
either in money or supplies, to any 
person or persons employed or about 
to engage in the cultivation of the 
soil shall be entitled to a Hen on the 
crop which may be made during the 
year upon the land in the cultivation 
of which the advances so made have 
been expended, in preference to all 
other liens, existing or otherwise, 
except as herein provided, to the 
extent of such advance or advances: 
Provided, an agreement in writing 
shall be entered into, before such 
advance is made, to this effect; in 
which shall be specified the amount 
to be advanced, or in which a limit 
shall be fixed, beyond which the ad- 
vances, if made from time to time 
during the year, shall not go.’’ 

Arguments of Those Who Oppose 

Repeal. 

The exceptions made in this sec- 
tion relate to the lien of the landlord 
and laborer, which are now prior to 
the merchant’s lien. The effect of 
the repeal of the section quoted 
above would be to leave in force the 
statute relating to the landlord’s| 
lien. It has accordingly been as- 
serted by opponents of the repeal) 
-that the purpose of this agitation is 
to permit the landlords to secure un-! 
divided control of the renter; that 
this is a movement in behalf of the 
landlord farmers, who largely consti- 
tute the Farmers’ Union and _ the 
Southern Cotton Association; that! 
the landlord farmers want to keep 
the negroes as laborers and prevent | 
them from becoming renters. It is 
contended that in this effort to con- 
trol the negroes, the small white 
farmer will be injuriously affected. 

Arguments in Favor of Repeal. 

On the other hand, the advocates} 
of repeal admit that they desire to} 
put control of the negroes in the | 
hands of the landlords and to make 
it impossible for the negroes to se- 
cure supplies from the lien merchant, | 
but at the same time, it is asserted 
that the ease with which credit 
secured under the present law is a 
hurt and not a help both to the 
white and the negro farmer and the 








| 


is 


repeal of the law will emancipate 
the small white farmer from his 
bondage of debt to the lien mer- 


chant. 

The demand for repeal has been 
strengthened by Judge Brawley’s de- 
cision declaring unconstitutional the 
contract labor lien, under which ne- 
groes violating farm labor eontracts 
could be sent to the chain-gang. The 


The Lien Law on its Last Legs in South 
Carolina. 


Lived Through the Last Legislature Only by the Skin of Its Teeth—In 
the Legislature Now Convening the Fight Will be Renewed to Secure 


| EB. 


{| manship of the first order in framing 


decision has caused a state of great 





uncertainty in regard to farm labor 
and the white farmers are more than 
ever anxious to secure definite and 
valid legislation that will make their 
business secure. 

The lien law was enacted just after 
the war, when the farmer had no 
other basis of credit except his pros- 
pects of a crop. It has outlived its 
day and will likely be repealed at 
this session of the General Assembly. 


Law is Now Alive Only by the Skin 
of Its Teeth. 


At the session of 1906 the House 
of Representatives voted for repeal, 
81 to 35, and the Senate voted 
against repeal by the small majority 
of 20 to 17. 

Two members of the _ present 
House have been fighting for repeal 
for ten or twelve years—Capt. John 
G. Richards, of Kershaw, and Hon. 
E. Verner, of Oconee. Both are 
farmers and both are plain, practical 
men, good speakers and hard fight- 
ers. Capt. Richards is the most ag- 
gressive leader in the General Assem- 
bly and for years was the leader of 
the State dispensary forces in the 
House. 

Senator Crouch, of Saluda, had a 
similar bill in the Senate, which was 
killed by a vote of 20 to 17, four 
Senators being absent. 

When the Richards bill came up in 
the Senate, it was, by a vote of 19 
*o 16, so amended as to go into effect 


on January 1, 1909, instead of Jan- 
uary 1, 1908. The amended Dill, 
thus weakened, was rejected by a 


vote of 22 to 18. Thus it is evident 
that only a slight growth of senti- 
ment against the law will insure its 
repeal. 


There will be a large number of 
measures introduced in the general 


assembly at the coming session re- 
lating to farm labor. The subject 
is at present one of vast and press- 
ing importance to the farming inter- 
ests of South Carolina. With Judge 


Brawley’s decision upsetting the 
labor contract law the repeal of 
the lien law, there is an_ op- 
portunity for constructive  states- 


laws to meet present conditions and 
to provide for future development in 
the great industry of agriculture. 
JAS. A. HOYT. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Oats as a Feed for Horses. 


Messrs. Editors: I appreciate Mr. 
W. B. Harris’s article, ‘‘Feeding 
Horses Without Corn.”’ I agree with 
him. We feed too much corn. I will 
be glad if you will tell us how he 
saves his oat hay, cutting it when 
he does. DR. T. A. HEATH. 

Shiloh, Miss. 

Editorial Answer: When oats 
cut for hay, the cutting is done when 
the grain is not yet ripe, the hay be- 
ing cured like ordinary hay. The 
hay would get too woody if the 
grain is allowed to ripen before it is 
cut. For oat hay, it will be best to 
sow oats in the fall with vetch. A 
larger yield will be got and it will 
have a higher feeding value, than if 
the oats were grown alone. The 
vetch will also help to build up the 
land. This crop may be followed by 
cowpeas, and the peas and the vetch 
both being leguminous crops will im- 


are 





prove the soil rapidly. Enough vetch 
seed will shatter to reseed the vetch 
for the following year, but oats will 


very likely need to be sown again in| YEAR. Write to-day. 


the 
on the land. 

The oat straw 
are 
is not good hay, but has some value 
as roughage. 
vantage on most Southern farms for 
bedding 
clean and to absorb the liquid part 
of the manure and make sure both 
are turned back to improve the land. 


The Good Fruits of a Little Neigh- 


ago a neighbor wanted me to become 


fall after making another cropja trial subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer and I did so. Since then 
your paper has caused me to make 
fifty bushels of turnips where I had 
been making five. My fall seeding 
of alfalfa is a perfect stand and 
the roots are going on ‘down to 
China.’”’ All of which I owe to my 
good neighbor and The Progressive 
Farmer. 

If Mr. French doesn’t stop writing 
for your paper and you don’t print 
more about the tobacco weed, I’ll 
soon be raising cows and mules, or 
something else in place of trouble- 
some tobacco. M. R. DAY. 

Person Co., N. C. 


when the oats 
for the grain 


got 
cut and threshed 
It could be used to ad- 


stock to keep the animals 





borly Deed. 


Messrs. Editors: About two years 























There are a thousand little things to be done about 
the house and farm that you are called upon to do 
yourself if they are done at all. 
To do them rightly and easily you require good tools—better 
tools, indeed, than the carpenter, because he has the means of sharpening, set- 
ting, and adjusting, which you have not. 
For the home, the shop, or the farm, there are no tools equal in any respect to 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


The Keen Kutter trademark on the tools guarantees your 
money back if the tool is not exactly right. 

Keen Kutter Tools incfude Car ter’s Tools, and a full line of Farm 
and Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, Trowels, Scythes, Manure-hooks, Lawn- 
mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark 
and motto: 

“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons. Trademark Registered. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), St. Louis ano New York, U. S. A. 





sIM 
eo MONS 


KEEN 


KUTTER 


TRADE Watts 














Where The Money 
Comes From _— 


Most of the money comes from the users or con- 
sumers of farm products. Are you getting your 
share of all this money ? Our new almanac lays 
down necessary rules for fertilizing, planting, cultivating, top dressing, 
harvesting and preparing for market your crops of cotton, tobacco, corn, 
vegetables, fruits and grains. If you desire big profits, use from 4oo to 
1000 pounds of high grade 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers 


per acre on all your crops, and you will be agreeably surprised at your 
greatly increased yields. Ask your fertilizer dealer, or write us for a copy 
of Virginia-Carolina Fertilizer almanac, which is written by some of the 
most experienced and successful farmers in the South. While it is free to 
you, many farmers say the almanac is worth $1.ooto them for its suggestions, 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


SALES OFFICES: 


Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. Durham,N.C. Charleston,S.C. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 


Increase Your Yields Per Acre.” 
































oe 
.* ae: 





| [F YOU belong to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S family then the B. G. 


« Co. has something for you to remember them by throughout the NEW 
Burke’s Garden Cattle Go., Tazuwt, VA. 
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THE CARRIERS AND THEIR OR- 
GAN. 

Secretary Ballard Urges the Rural 
Carriers to Build Up Their Organ- 
ization and Patronize Their State 
Organ. 


Just two thoughts 
organization 


Messrs. Editors: 
for the New Year—our 
and our organ. 


The Carriers’ Organization 


Let no rural carrier think for a 
moment that the Department is op- 
posed to our organization. The two 
are in harmony. The Fourth Assist- 
ant, Mr. De Graw, was well pleased 
with our Atlanta meeting. He was 
present, and stated the objects which 
the organization should aim at. 
These objects should be fraternal 
looking to the improvement of the 
members, and professional, looking 
to the improvement of the rural de- 
livery service and co-operating at all 


times with the Department to ad- 
vance the service. There is nothing 
in its constitution and rules that 
conflicts with the Department. 

It is the greatest organization in 
existence among Government em- 
ployees. It has done much to in- 


crease the efficiciency of its members. 
In our county and district meetings 
we have our postmasters with us and 
in the larger meetings representa- 
tives of the Department. Thus are 
we benefited and made more efficient 
as public servants. 

Now why shouldn’t every carrier 
be a member? Why should any ¢car- 
rier withhold the dollar a year when 
the dollar will go so far toward 
building up the service and the or- 
ganization. The carriers have al- 
ready received in benefit more than 
the organization will cost them for a 
hundred years at the present rate. 
Let all get to work and double our 
membership. 

Our Official Organ, 

The Progressive Farmer is our 
State organ. It was suggested at the 
State Association that out of so 
many carriers we could furnish at 
least two letters a week. What’s 
the matter with our letter-writers? 
I have watched The Progressive Far- 
mer closely and have seen far less 
than two letters a week. In fact, 
have seen but little more than a re- 
port of our State meeting and a 
county meeting or two. Perhaps you 
did not know that The Progressive 
Farmer is our official organ. Why 
shouldn’t we have interesting and 
helpful letters every week? Let me 
appeal to you to make your State 
organ first, then if you want to pat- 
ronize some other paper, that is all 
right. But put The Progressive 
Farmer first. 

Write your experiences and sug- 
gestions. You have no_ idea how 
much good these will do our patrons 
and carriers. 

In conclusion, don’t forget to send 
Me at once the special 25 cents as- 
sessment levied on County Associa- 


tions by the State Convention last 
July (ineluding any unpaid annual 
dues), and thus set your Association 


square with the world. 

With best wishes to all for a hap- 
New Year. J. M. BALLARD. 
Newton, N. C. 


py 





Less Cotton, More Grain and More 
Hogs for 1908. 


Messrs. Editors: ‘I have learned a 
lot about farming from your valuable 
paper. I shall cut my cotton crop 
from 16 acres to 4, coming year. I[ 
will plant the twelve acres in spring 
Oats and plant the same land in fall 


oats next September. Will plant 
larger crops in corn and cowpeas. 


Am going to try raising hogs. 
A. K. JORDAN. 


N, °O; 


Chowan Co., 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, January 6, 1908. 
L1@11 5-16 








Cotton, good 








NEW ORLEANS COTTON. 


Quotations based on cotton in press or 





warehouse. 
This day 

To-day. last year. 
Low ordinary ._............ 744 6 7-16 
GeGinary .....-. mince 1- 16 : 15-16 
Good ordinary- eee 
Low middling_- acoedipaainas dade 10% , 1 16 
Eee 11%, 10 3-16 
Good middling ey: 11°, il 
M te 1: 2h 1 9-16 
SE 1234 12 3-16 
CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed_____...... 
D. S. Bellies, packed 
3 — 7 


January 6, 1908. 
834 
9 





gt, ee 31 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 17 
Lard—Fure—Tierces __..._--__----- 10 
a & $1 65 


Meal, Common -__ i 1 
Hay—Timothy---_-___.- . 1 











Grain—Corn, white -_-_- =e 85 
oo " 84 
Oats—Clipped white___ tise 68 
| ie EEE nN 66 
Keed—Cracked corn, per bushel-_- 80 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds --__-_- $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds ____-_- 1 10 
Middlings, per 100 pounds______- 1 60 
Hulls, per 160 pounds_____.__-_-_- 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel -- 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced ___.__.--. ------ 80 
Bevandied ............. 80 
,. ses $1 13 
Bagging—2 pounds__-_-----__--- 10% 
KF peated wheat patent ______ $5 50 to5 75 
Patent ..... 5 00 to5 26 
| ee 4 50 to4 75 
CR accintitnccancecnauuneinumwamcce 4 00 to 4 25 





RICHMOND PRODUCE MARKET. 


Richmond, Va., January 6, 1908. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 


























Turkeys 13 @ 14 
Chickens, large Ib. ..........----- 1l 
EEE EEE ee 13 
Hens. 10 
~~ os li @ 12 
OE Ee 25 
Geese, each 50 @ 80 
PORK AND BACON. 
I NE iii ccm 14 @ 18 
Dressed hags, small____.----_____- 71% 
Dressed hogs, large --__-------_-_- 7 
fe eee 4@ 5 
Lard, prime country-~-_---_----- -- 11 @ 12 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib. 19 @ W 
Choice dairy packed___--__. 19 @ 2 
Choice store packed -- 17 @ 18 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby. fresh laid_______- 25 
Crates, from other sections___._. 25 
Guinea 1 @ 16 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, fancy, cloth cov’d bbl., $3 00 @ 3 50 
Apples, choice per barrel._____. 200 @ 250 
Pippins and Winesaps----__.._- 350 @ 400 
Blackeye Peas, per bushel ____- 165 @ 200 
Beans, Navy, No. 1 white _____- 20 @ 28 
Common to choice, per bus 1756 @ 200 
Potatoes, choice, per bu___.____ 61 @ 63 
Cabbage, Dani+h, ton, --_______- 10 00 @ 12 00 
Celery, fancy large, per bunch. 60 @ 65 
Choice, per bunch-_-------_. 400 @ 50 
Clay Peas 130 @ 1 40 
Peanuts, farmers, per lb.______- 4@ 5 





RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 
(Repersed by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bAcco, Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 

Richmond, Va., January 6, 1908. 

There is nothing new to report 
from our market. We have had no 
sales this week, and will not have 
any until next Tuesday, therefore we 
simply hand you the statistics. We 
have no change to make in the quo- 
tations. 

















Receipts, December 31st (hogs- 
heads), 934; deliveries, 634. Stock 
inspected, 5,329; stock uninspected, 
7.477. ‘Total, 12,506. Sales during 
December, 1,194,115; Sales up to 
December 31, 2,069,085. 

Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 
GRRAIR OR | cacnannanevencenen /124@15 |8 @Y 
EEE | @22%) 9 @10 
eee 22 @40 [ll @13 
ay Re i Cutters. Smokers. 
Common ..—..---------.-- |10 @12 |¥ @10 
REOGIRED ...cencewecse<corsces- [18 OM 1 OF 
Good oo ae sia @2 iN @B 
a ae: _Sun-cured, Dark-fired. 
ne ee ee 56 @6 
i anaes oe oe 1S es 
Good 10 @12 |7 @il 
Wrappers ARETE ES TES 116 @60 12 @16 


Primings, 24 and 6% 


SECURED 


or Money Back 


POSITIONS 


CONTRACT given backed by $300,000.00 capital and 18 years’ SUCCESS 
DRAUGHON'’S suntcess cates 
Business Colleges 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and Washington, D. C. 
Bookkeeping Banking, Shorthand. Penmanship, Telegraphy, etc. Indorsed by 
business men. Also teach by mail. Write, phone, or call for catalogue. 


BO COLLEGES IN 17 STATES- 


OUR FERTILIZER MATERIAL 
FOR HOME MIXING. 


Saves You $6 to $8 per Ton. 

Farmers, we sell you raw material for the home mixing 
of your fertilizer at a fair price which aggregates in the end 
the greatest economy you could practice. 

Our Materials contain the greatest amount of real p!ant 
food you could possib'y buy at a given price. In buying 
them, you don’t pay for “ Fillers,” as is the case of ready made 
fertilizer. We give you the maxium amount of Ammonia 











Potash and Phosphoric Acid, in minimum weight, saving you 





freight and handling. Confine yourself to our 


NITRATE OF SODA NITRATE OF POTASH 
MURIATE OF POTASH  KAINIT 
SULPHATE OF POTASH THOMAS PHOSPHATE 


Sole Importers of 


GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO 


the only complete natural manure, and the finest known base 
for use in home mixing. Write for'78’page book giving our 
prices, etc., and save your good money. 


COE-MORTIMER CO. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Shipping Points, Wilmington, N. C., and Norfolk, Va. 














STRENGTA OF 


—— HERCULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 


FABLE [ROM King among stump machines. Absolutely the only line made 
WROUGHT [RON of steel, all others cast iron. Hercules is 400% 
than any other. Catalog Free. Address Wa 


HBRCULES MANUFACTURING CO. Devt, | B34 











Contervitie, lowe Us Sa 








Where to Buy Saw Mills, Engines, 
Boilers, Etc. 








GIBBES GIVES A GUARANTEE eee 
with every Gasoline or Steam Engine, Boiler. Sawmill, 

Edger, Lath, Shingle, Stave cr Corn Mill etc. we sell. 

Write us for Pointers on how to make big money with 


little Investment, 
GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, Columbia, S. C. 











The Celebrated DeLoach Mill 
The Saw Your Own Lumber We Set the Pace 
World’s 9 fearon ae —Others do the 
Standard : Best They 
for 20 Can 


our help 
A 15-year-old 

























.000 feet per day. 
Y 15.000 mills in use 
the. world over. 

Feed, Friction 
Automatic Steel Tri- 


is 7 weak. 
Set Works, 
plex gs and Diamond Track produce 
results impossible with other mills. Send for 
: ‘catalog of Saw Mills up to 200 H. P,, Steam Engines 
nd Boilers, Gasoline Engines, Portable Corn and Feed 

, Mil lie. Planers, Shingle Mills, Wood awe and Water 

eels. Prompt shipment and we pay the freig 

DeLOACH MILL MFG. CO., Box 263, BRIDGEPORT, ALA, 















Made in seven sizes. Variable Friction or 
straight belt feed with rack and pinion, or 
cable attachments. Celebrated ohar 
Chain Set- Works absolutely accurate and 
uick receding. Built strong and durable. 
Pon" ‘t buy any o her until you investigate 
the “Feraubar * Guar- 
in every respect. 
Our new 68-page 
laing in detail poresre our — 
fills, Engines, Bollers and 
Threshers. We'll mail you 
@ copy upon request. 
A.B. Fanquuan Co., .1e., york, Pa. 


the merits o 
a 
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WHERE TO BUY 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


OF THE 


FOREMOST BREEDS. 


¢ ¢ 
3 6 








Advertising Rates ;—Display ads. $1. 6 
per inch, per insertion; without dis- 
play, 8 cents per insertion for each 
word, figure or initial. 
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GREEN’ 88. Cc BROWN LEGHORNS hold 
their own In any company and have won the 
blue at some of the leadipvg shows, both norta 
and south; choice young stock for sale. 
P. Greene, 708 KE. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Jno. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
Also Pekin Ducksand White : irae, 
Chickens. Write toH.S. WARD 
Speights Bridge, N. Cc. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


A nice lot of cockerels at $1.50 each, and 
puliets at $1.25 each. Kggs for Hatching 
@i25fori5 We have hai fifteen years ex- 
perieuce at breeding Barred Piymouth Rocks 
exclusively.. 


URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan 
dottes, B. P. Rocks 
Houndans, Black Minor. 
cas, Light ‘ean and 
Gantes. 














Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 1 
Send for folder; it’s a ‘ ° 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


Berkshires, Jerseys, Poultry. 


Berkshire hogs. Jesey cattle, B. P Rocks, 
R. 1. Reds, White and Brown Leghorns, Cor- 
nish Indiv+n Games, Fantail Pigeons, Bronze 
Turkeys, Toulouse ‘Geese. 


EGGS $1.50 A SETTING. 


m4 winnings at Charlotte Fair, October, 





Cattle entered. 18; premiums, 13. 
Hogs entered, 18, premiums, 12, 
Poultry entered, 74; premiums, 43. 
Salisbury Fair, November 1, 1907: 
Cattie Entered, 18; premiums, 14. 
Hogs, entered, 18; premiums, 16. 
Poultry, entered, 79; premiums, 45. 
Ifyou want something goud write, 


FOREST VIEW FARM, 
J. E. THOMAS, Proprietor, 
R. F. D. 6. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 





with the 
EXCELSIOR 
# INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 
Economical and perfect hatching 
Absolutely reliable and seif-reyu 






lating. 
GEO. IL. 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Powe: 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
_TFFIN. OHIO 


Thousands in use to-day 
STAHL, Quincy, lll. 


Send for free 
‘ atulogue 








CHICKS THAT LIVE 
a 


ae Strong and healthy—lay «= 
the most eggs—best for mar PO teats —, 
ket—are chicks hatched ia - 


RELIABLE Incubators 
—the one non-moisture incu 
bator, Best by 26 years’ test. j 
Sold under money-back 
entee. Our New Free 


tells all. 
[Reliable Inoubator & F 











Write Today 
yoder Co. Bo »* B425, Quincy Ti. 




















THE POULTRY YARD. 











Spurs for Poultrymen. 





Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 
Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


Poultry should have green or suc- 
culent feed the year round. If win- 
ter grazing has not been provided, 
try cabbage, turnips, or stock beets. 


Big prices will not make good 
breeding birds, but good quality in 
the birds will make prices that look 
big to the twenty-five-cent bird va- 
riety of poultrymen. 


Do not think money can be saved 
by paying scrub prices for scrub 
breeders. Expect the offspring to 
be similar to the breeders, and buy 
accordingly. 

If the craws of chickens are to be 
stuffed at any time during the day, 
let it be just before the birds go to 
roost, so that they will keep busy 
previously throughout the day. 


Inspect the drainage about the 
hen house again. Maybe the drain 
ditches have got filled up. They 
should be kept open, so that water 
will run away from the _ building 
rapidly. 

A breeder who sells choice breed- 
ing stock must ask a price to corre- 
spond. He can no more afford to 
sell breeders for little more than 
food prices than could a man with a 
$150 mule afford to sell it for $50. 


If grit is hard to get or is expen- 
sive, arrange the grit hopper so that 
the birds cannot scatter and waste 
it. Also take care that there is no 
chance for the birds to befoul the 
grit with droppings. 


One breeder will tell you to use 
smooth grit, and another will tell 
you to use something rough with 
corners on it. It is not necessary to 
worry much about the kind of grit, 
but grit of some kind ought to be be- 
fore the fowls all the time. 


If nothing more can be done this 
year, get well-bred cocks to breed up 
the flock; or buy at least one sitting 
of eggs to hatch breeders at home. 
The latter plan has the drawback at 
this season of the year, of delaying 
one year the introduction of good 
blood into all the flock. 





Have you bought good birds and 
neglected them, and _ then = said: 
“Fancy birds are good for nothing 
but to sell.” If we do not remem- 
ber that the feed and the care are as 
important as the breding, the results 
we get will remind us of it very for- 
cibly. 

If you have started out with one 
pure breed, stick to it. Do not be 
led off by a foolish desire to cross it 
with some other breed or to intro- 
duce scrub blood into the flock. If 
a change is to be made, get better 
blood of the same breed as the one 
now on hand. 


If early chickens are to be 
hatched this year, be sure to market 
the cockerels, if not the pullets also, 
when they weigh two and a half 
or three pounds. They will bring 
more then than they are likely to at 
any later time, and the early mar- 
keting will save much feed and care. 
Before offering them for sale, find 
out what they will bring, and act ac- 
cordingly. 


Possibly there are fine bits of pea 
hay, or hay from alfalfa, or clover, 
lying about in the barn. If these 
are soaked up with hot water, they 
will make happy hens and aid the 
egg business. Do not feed the hay 
wet. Use just enough water to mois- 
ten the leaves and see what a nice 
color they become. If desired, bran 
can be added to the hay to dry it and 
to supply more egg feed. Corn- 
meal may also be used with the hay. 
Do not feed long bits of hay and do 
not fail to feed it in clean troughs. 
Have the mixture as cool as blood 
temperature before feeding it. 





The Chicago Show. 


The twelfth annual poultry show 
of the National Fanciers’ and Breed- 
ers’ Association will be held January 
22 to 29 at Chicago; and the second 


annual meeting of the American 
Poultry Association, Mid-West 
Branch, will be held in the club 


rooms of the show. Liberal special 
and general prizes will be offered. 
Those desiring further information 
or premium lists should address Sec- 
retary Fred L. Kimmey, 105 S. Clin- 
ton street, Chicago, Ills. 





Some Chicken Questions Answered. 


Uncle Jo Says There’s Need for Hurry With Your Matings and Tells 
of a Poultry Yard With 2,800 Young Chickens, 


Messrs. Editors: I have received 
the following letter from a Wilming- 
ton correspondent: 


“T have on my farm several breeds 
of pure poultry stock that I- wish to 
mate. When should they be penned? 
I want them to have the whole run 
as long as possible.” 

My answer to this correspondent 

“Do it now.’’ If you expect early 
hatches your birds should be yarded 
at once. It will take them a week 
cr ten days to become accustomed 
to their new quarters. If they are 
laying now the change will affect the 
production of eggs for at least a 
week. After your chickens are 
yarded feed for fertility rather than 
egg production, and keep your hens 
busy scratching. A happy, contented 
working hen will produce more fer- 
tile eggs than a discontented idle 
hen. 





But if all your pure stock has 
been roaming at large males and all, 
you will have a time of it with your 
first few hatches. If you have any 
doubts about this I would not incu- 
bate the first half dozen or so that 
each hen lays. By all means yard 
your fowls at once. 

Another letter of inquiry has been 
answered direct by mail; but by way 
of indicating how some of our people 
right here at home are taking hold 
of the poultry business, I will say 
that it came from a Duplin County, 
N. C., poultry firm engaged now in 
raising broilers for market. Their 
first hatch came off in October and 
has been followed by about’ two 
broods a week since. They now have 
2,800 of these young chickens. This 
is what I call something of a chicken 
plant. UNCLE JO. 


Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 











Sheehy Shells 


‘‘Leader’’and*‘Repeater’’and 
Repeating Shotguns 


make a killing combina- 
tion for field,fowl or trap 
shooting. No smokeless 
powder shells enjoy such 
a reputation for uniform- 
ity of loading and strong 
shooting qualities as 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
brands do, and no 
shotgun made shoots 
harder or better than 
the Winchester. 


THEY ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 














THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soll, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


Aré southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
vountry for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America 

The South has seaports and a rowing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Kurope, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 
year. 
The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety af products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and inte!ligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and ae wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business mav 
supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Kalil- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON. D.C, 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends, For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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Garden, Orchard and Truck Farming. 








3A. 
Wherdto Buy the Best Cabbage Plants. 











Sprigs of Garden Spice. 


Roots are not used commonly 
enough in the South for stock feed. 


Grease tools and implements, to 
stop their rusting. It will save mon- 
ey and make them easier to work 
with when they are needed again. 


Orchards will not make happy 
owners if the trees stand in poorly 
drained soil. The old saying that 
“fruit trees cannot stand wet feet’’ 
tells the whole story. 

Do not neglect to plow the garden 
several times this winter to kill un- 
desirable worms that may be in the 
soil and to make the plant food more 
available for the next crop. 





Produce and use wisely as much 
barnyard manure as practical, and 
then use green manures as necessary. 
Jet the soil so rich that little work 
will make a big harvest. 


Winter Plowing for Gardens. 


Heavy Manuring and Good Plowing in Winter Will Show Fine Results in 


‘by feeding corn at the last, peanuts 


| will grow on a wide variety of soils. 


Pick over fruit and vegetables that 
have been stored away, and get out 
all that show signs of decay. They 
will make others rot, if not taken 
out. 


Get the garden drained well be- 
fore spring work begins. There is 
no way that so much labor can be 
saved in all future years of garden- 
ing. Good drainage will make ear- 
lier spring crops, later fall crops, 
better crops in both wet and dry 
weather, and make the land easier 
to work. 


Per acre, no crop exceeds peanuts 
in the amount of pork it will make. 
While the pork will be soft if not 
hardened by finishing off the swine 


make very economical feed. When 
intended for hog forage, the quality 
of the nuts is of slight importance; 
and the Spanish variety of peanuts 





Spring. 


Messrs. Editors: We are hardly 
through planting till it is time to 
begin preparation for next year’s 
garden. All parts of the garden on 
which some winter crop is not grow- 
ing should have a heavy coating of 
stable manure or droppings from the 
poultry house; and be thoroughly 
plowed, breaking deeply and broad- 
cast, instead of rows or ridges. Fresh 
manure will be all right, as it will 
have ample time to decay and be- 
come thoroughly incorporated with 
the soil, provided it is replowed sev- 
eral times during winter. 


Don’t Turn Under Tomato Vines or 


Cabbage. 


Whatever growth is on the garden 
should be plowed under to add hu- 
mus, excepting tomato vines and 
cabbage. These, if plowed under, 
have a tendency to develop diseases 
peculiar to these plants. 

Before the plowing is done, it is 
well to mark the rows where toma- 
toes, late beans and English peas 
grow, and not plant the same rows to 
them in the spring. Replanting to- 
matoes on the same ground has a 
tendency to develop tomato blight or 
other diseases, while legumes or ni- 
trogen-storing plants, such as beans 
and peas, should not follow each 
other. 


Experience is Better Than Theory. 


Often we know what to do; but 
don’t do it till some unpleasant ex- 
perience fixes a scientific fact in the 
mind. Three years ago we sold the 
old home and improved a new prop- 
erty. The place selected for the gar- 
den had a heavy growth of large 
hickory and oak trees. These were 
cleared in February, the ground 
plowed, a little fertilizer added, the 
land laid out in rows and planted. 
Everybody (?) said: ‘‘What a fine 
garden you will have on virgin soil.” 
We had grave doubts about it. Re- 
sults showed that if we had followed 


scientific theory—rather, taken the 
experience of scientific farmers——-we 
would have fared much better, for 
our garden was almost a complete 


failure. But what else was to be ex- 
pected? , The soil had Jain for a gen- 
era. on unexposed to the action of 
the air, light or moisture; and was 
not in condition for the plant food 





to be available. 
somewhat better. 
Spring Plowing and Cut-Worms. 
We still did not profit by experi- 
ence; and, though we knew what 
should have been done, the ground 
was not plowed until spring. It had! 
been well manured and plants start- 
ed off better, but the cut-worms came 
in hordes and continued their rav- 


The fall garden did 





ages after each replanting until in| | 


June. The ground, not having been 
put in condition, dried out badly and 
the late summer garden suffered 
greatly. By that time we had learn- 
ed the lesson pretty well. 

Manure and Plowing in Winter. 

Last December all the garden not 
growing winter vegetables was well 
coated with stable manure, thorough- 
ly plowed and replowed at intervals 
during the winter. Last spring not 
half a dozen cut-worms appeared; 
and, although the season was most 
unfavorable, we had a splendid gar- 
den all the year, which has been a 
source of unfailing pride and satis- 
faction. The middle of November, 
this year, we had an abundance of 
lima and snap beans, tomatoes, beets, 
onions, lettuce, radishes, turnips, 
sweet peppers, okra, collards, and 
kale. With a well stocked garden, 
there is no worry about variety in 
meals. MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 





















































EARLY JERSEY WAKE! 
The Earliest SPIE The Earlitst 
Cabbage Grown. 2d Earliest. Flat Head Variety, than Succession, 


TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 


1868 Forty years Exp rieace and Reputation. Fifteen Thousand Satisfied Customers. 1908 
Our stock guafzateed to prove satisfactory or purchase price paid for same re- 
funded. Thirty Thousand dollars Paid In Capital and our Reputation behind guarantee. 
Ask your Banker about us. Why purchase plants from unknown or inexperienced growers, 
taking the chance of losing your crop? when you can buy from the Original Cabbage 
Plant Grower, plants sure to err satisfactory results. 

PRICE: In lots of 1 to 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand, 5 to 9,000 at $1.25 per thousand, 10,000 
and over at $1.00 per thousand f. o. b. Voumre Island, S.C. Our special Express Rate on 
Wants is very low. Our Cabbage Plants are Frost Proof. To produce the best results 
they should be set in the South Atlantic and Gulf States in December and January. In the 
Central States just as early in spring as land thaws sufficiently to get the plant root in the soil. 

nd for our Catalogue ; it contains valuable information about fruit and vegetable 
growing, heme mixing of fertilizers,etc. We grow a full line of Strawberry plants, Fruit 
trees, and Ornamentals. Special terms to persons who make up club orders. 
We are sowing this season six thousand pounds of cabbage seed. 


Wm. C. Geraty Co. . Box 88 Young’s Mend, 8. Ce" 
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Henderson’s 
Succession 


Charleston Large 
Type Wakefield 


I am located on one of the Sea Islands of South C-rolin:, our climate is mild, 


Early Jc -sey 


Early 
Wakefield 


_ Early 
Winning Statdt Summer 
just sufficic :t cold to harden and cause plants to st: 1: evere freezixg after 
setting out in the colder sections. /: /arai.tee sat’ “iction cri y wef. .icca, xp, : rates all 
ta) very low. Prices: “,000 -» 5,000 at $1.50; 5,000 to 9,000 at 71.25; 10,000 a:.4 over at $1.00. 
Sp cial prices oa large lots. Send your orders to 
EF. 7, TOV UES, Pioneer Plant Grow r 
Telegraph Office, Young's island, S. C. Martin’s Point, S.C. Long Distance Phone, Martin's Point, $. C. | 




































"'D) YOU BY CABBAGE PLANTS? 


Ir So, SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


D. Q. TOWLES, Young’s Island, S. C. 


By mail, telegraph or telephone— 
Prices: 1,000 to 4,000 at $1,50 per 1,000 
5,000 to 8,000 at $1,25 per 1,000 
9,000 and over at $1.00 per1,000 
Special prices to those using larger quantities. 
Satisfaction and good count guaranteed. — 
Plants ready for shipment from Dec. 1st to April Ist. 


If so, you no doubt received free, one of these buttons from 
the S. C. exhibit, given you by the N. H. Blitch Co., the 
largest Vegetable and Plant farm combined in the world. 
We will be glad to have your orders for cabbage and garden 
plants ofall kinds, raised in the openair. Special express 
rates. Prices as follows:—1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 10 000 at $1.00 per 1,000, f. 0. b, 
express office Meggett, S.C. We guarantee count, make good all bona-fide 
shortage, and give promptshipments. All seeds purchased from the most 
reliable Seedsmen, guaranteed true to type. We have extra early or large 
type Wakefield, the Henderson succession and flat Dutch varieties of cabe 


bage plants. Send all orders to N.H. BLITCH CO., Meggett, S.C. 


LARGEST PLANT & TRUCK GROWERS ON EARTH 








SST0N hy 


‘i 


Earliest Header. About ten days 
Fine Medium Size. 
Excellent Shipper. 


Delicious for Table. 


eX 


later than E. Jersey 
A full size larger. 
A Money Maker. 







CABBAGE PLANTS 
EARLY HEADERS 
MONEY MAKERS 


Earliest Flat 
Cabbage. A large 
yielderand a good 
shipper. 





§ HESE THREE FAMOUS vavieties have made Fortunes for those who have stuck to them. 
the result of life times of siudy and experiments of the oldest and most reliable Cabbage Seed Growers 


in the World. We have plants and 
will stand Severe Cold without injury, and if you want enough for a square in your garden, or for one, five 
or ten acres for market, you can’t do better than to order them from us. 
satisfaction or Money Refunded. All orders filled promptly, weather conditions permitting. It is cheaper for you and better for us to let 


your money accompany order, otherwise Plants will be shipped C. O. D. and you will have to pay return charges on the money. 
Prices f. o. b. Young’s Island; 500 for $1.00. 


Special prices on larger quantities. 





IP g Packed in light, strong, well ventilated boxes, 
C. M. Gibson, mailed free on application. Write your name and shipping address plain, and send your orders to 


Cc. M. GIBSON, Young’s Island, South Carolina 
















They are 
lenty of them Grown From These Seed in the open field, which 


e Guarantee full count and 


1 to 4,000 at $1.50 per 1,000. 9 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000. 


5 to 8,000 at $1.25 per 1,000. pat I 
Folder on Cabbage Culture by 


Cheap Express rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[Thursday, January 9, 1908. 








WITH OUR ADVERTISERS. 
Here Are Some New Advertisements 
in This Issue Which the Inter- 

ested Reader Should Look Up. 


Corn and cottonseed are adver- 
tised by Prof. B. W. Kilgore, Direc- 
tor of Test Farms, Raleigh, N. C. 

B. W. Hawkins, of Nona, Ga., tells 
about his Extra Prolific cotton-— 
three bales to the acre. 

T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C., has 
a full-blooded Poland China boar for 
sale. 

The McK. Sulky Stalk Cutter is 
one which the makers are glad to 
submit to practical field tests with 
other cutters. Write for price and 
circular to the John A. McKay Mfg. 
Co., Dunn, N. C. 

A disc harrow that has no tongue 
and is so rigged on trucks as to 
make it easy to pull, to handle, or 
to transport from one field to an- 
other is one of the implements of the 
American Harrow Company (719 
Hastings St., Detroit, Mich.,) that 
has bounded into immense favor. In 
their advertisement they propose to 
give it an actual test in your fields 
without cost to you. Read their ad- 
vertisement and write for their disc 
book. 

The T. J. King Co., Richmond, Va., 
are telling you this week about their 
King cotton, ‘‘a little giant’’ in earli- 
ness and productiveness. Many plant- 
ers say it has doubled their yield. 
To prove what it will do on your land 
this company offers to sell you seed 
on nine months’ time. See the King’s 
cotton advertisement in this issue 
and write for booklet about this va- 
riety. 

“Increase your yields per acre’”’ is 
the suggestion of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and it is a good sugges- 
tion. Their advertisement gives a 
list of their branch offices all over 
the South and offers free to all who 
mention this paper a copy of their 
almanac in which many of the 
South’s most prosperous farmers tell 
of their success with the use of this 
company’s high-grade fertilizers. 

It is not yet too late to set fruit 
trees and strawberry plants. John 
Lightfoot, Dept. 2, East Chattanooga 
Station, Tenn., wants to tell you 
about both and will send you a free 
catalogue, if you write for it at once. 

For twenty years the DeLoach saw 
mills have been cutting their way 
right along into wider popularity. 
These mills are made in small sizes 
that a fifteen-year-old boy can oper- 
ate and also in the 200 horse-power 
sizes. But saw mills are not the only 
product of this firm. Write the De- 
Loach Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala., for their 
catalogue when you are in need of 
any of these machines, mentioning 
this paper when you write. 

Here are a number of new live- 
stock and poultry advertisers: 

J. A. Barber, Rock Hill, S. 
Peafowls. 

Miss Eugenia Jamison, Moores- 
ville, N. C.—White Holland turkeys. 

Sidney Johnson, Boyton, Va.— 
Hereford bull, Homer pigeons, Bea- 
gle pup. 

If you want cabbage plants, the 
following firms are ready to supply 
you: 

N. B. Dawson, Conetoe, N. C., and 
B. L. Cox, Ethel, S. C., Box X. 


C.— 


fers seed Irish potatoes, Rutabagas 
and peanuts. 

The St. Louis Seed Company 
(785-787 N. Fourth Street), St. 
Louis, offer a big assortment of gar- 
den seed free. Read about it in 
their new advertisement this week. 

Francis Bannerman, 501 Broad- 
way, New York, offers fifteen 
of government auction sale goods, 
such as tents, uniforms, rifles, army 
saddles, ete. See new advertisement 
this week. 

Would you like to preserve your 
fence and telephone posts from in- 
sects and decay? See advertisement 
in this issue of J. E. Rue, Littleton, 
NN, G. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany are sending out some calendars 
of extraordinary beauty and of four 
or five kinds to represent their dif- 
ferent harvesters. They write us that 
they are sending a number of them 
to their local dealers throughout the 
South to be distributed among our 
readers. So call on your dealer at 
once and get one of these very at- 
tractive calendars of the particular 
harvester in which you may be inter- 
ested. 


acres 


Bind Your Progressive Farmers. 

A binder that will hold your pa- 
pers for a year will be sent by mail 
postpaid for 65 cents. Get your or- 
der in sure by the middle of January. 


Grown from pure bred seeds. 
Quality and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Early Jersey Wakefield; Charleston 
Large Type Wakefield; Early Flat 
Dutch; Late Flat Dutch. 
1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000 
5,000 to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000 
10,000 to 20,000 at $1.00 per 1,000 
20,000 or over at special rates. 
I guarantee delivery in good condition. 
N. B. I make a specialty of a crate of 
cabbage plants containing 100 each of the 
four varieties, delivered at any Southern 
Express Office for $1.00. 


ARTHUR W. PERRY 
Young’s Island, S. C. 





The Whole 115 Should Stay in the 
Family. 

Messrs. Editors: I hope that every 
of the 115 trial subscribers I 
in October 
with The Progressive Farmer family 
next year. They are all good people, 
and I want to insist that they stay 
in good company, for one year at 
least; by the end of that time, they 
will find that they cannot leave the 
family. So, Mr. Subscriber, send 
on your dollar to Raleigh, before an- 
other week expires, or if more con- 


one 


sent you will remain 





Fine Cotton 





venient hand it to me in passing, and 
I will forward it to the Editor, with- 
out his authority. 
Bs de 
Lenoir Co., N. C. 


SUTTON. 


See Our Poultry Advertisements. 


Messrs. Editors Will you kindly 
inform me, through The Progressive 
Farmer, or by letter, where I ean 
buy pure bred Leghorn chickens, [| 
want them for layers and I want to 
be sure and get the best. 

C. A. STAPLES. 

Campbell Co., Va. 


Immense yield assured by fertilizing with Nitrate of 


Soda. 


Three hundred more planters may take ad- 
vantage of our generous experiment offer. 


We send, 


Absolutely Free 


to the first planters who apply, enough Nitrate of 


Soda to let them try it. 
offer is necessarily limited, 





this 
seen. 


oO Tee 


card. 


advertisement 
Send name and 
complete address on post 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
Director £ 

John Street and 71 Nassau 
New York 


Vrite at once as this 

To the twenty-five 

planters sending the best results from these 
trials, we offer as a prize, Prof. Voorhees’ 
book, ‘‘Fertilizers,’’ a most valuable work 
for every planter, con- 
taining 327 pages, hand- 

somely bound. 

Cultivation of Cotton,”’ 

another book of useful 

information, will be sent 

free to farmers, if paper 

is mentioned 


** The 


in which 
is 








Early Jersey 4 
WAKEFIELD ; 


The Earliest 
Cabbage 
Grown. 


‘CABBAG 


B. L. COX, - - 





E PLANTS 


AM ON MY ANNUAL TOUR around the world with any of the best known vari- 

eties of Open Air Grown Cabbage Plants at the following prices, viz: 1.0°0 to 4,000 
at $1 60 per thousand; 5,000 t> 9,000 $1.25; 10,000 or more at 90c. 
orders promptly filled and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cash accompanying all orders or they will go C. O. D. 


wm Succession 


The Earliest 
Flat 
Head 


Second 
Variety, 


Earliest. 
FOR 
SALE! 


F.O. B. Meggett, S.C, All 
As« for prices on 50,000 or 100,000. 
Address 





Ethel, S. C., Box X. 








Why Not Accept My Offer and 
Try a Detroit Tongueless Disc 
Harrow Free for a Month? 


“HAT’S my proposition—I mean every word of it, P 
You can use one of these Discs on your farm—for a full month—without cost. 


At the end of that time—if you don’t want it—return it to us. 


cost you one penny. ‘That test is only a part of our liberal selling plan. 


We'llallow the freight—thus the test won't 


It's just our way of assuring every one of our customers that they are going to get what they want and what 
they will be pleased with when they buy a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow. : 
We're anxiousto send a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow to any responsible farmer—without deposit 


—and without advance payment—to make the test. 


It wust be a good Disc—and one that will s#/ease you 


—or we could not go on making this proposition year after year. 


I believe 

the Detroit 

Tongueless 

Disc Harrow has 

had the largest sale in its 

first two seasons on the 

market of any farm imple- 

ment ever manvfactured. 
W. W. Collier, Gen. Mgr. 


them most. 


ting up the surface. 


We're sending out thousands upon thousands of these Discs all over the country on this plan. Surely 
we conld not afford to do this if the Disc were zo# all we claim it to be. 

The principle of the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrowisright. The Forward Truck does away with 
all of the annoyance on the team of the old ‘‘tongue." i 
whipping of the horses, that frets them and puts them out of commission just at the time you need 
See the two wheels back of the Disc Blades in the picture? 

Those wheels are a part of the Detroit Tongueless TRANSPORT TRUCK, upon which you can raise 
the Disc Blades off the ground, making them reston the front and back Trucks—so that you can drive 
the Harrow over stony ground, rough and sandy roads, bridges, etc., without dulling the blades or cut- 
A good invention—that Transport Truck,—' most worth its weight in gold the way it 
saves Disc Blades that have to be transported from one field to another or from house to field. 

Year before last we had over 1600 orders for this Disc that we couldn't fill—had to send them back. 


It does away with all jamming—end thrust—and 


Last year we made twice as many as the previous year—and still we couldn’t fill allour orders. 
This year we’ve increased our factory facilities, and hope to be able to fill every single order on the 


Detroit Tongueless. 

satisfaction, 

WE SELL YOU A DETROIT TONGUELESS DIS@ 
HARROW-—OWN TIME—ON TRIAL—FREIGHT 


CAUTION: 


Beware of imitations. They sa 
“jmitation is thé sincerest flattery” 
—and our Detroit Tongueless Dise 
Harrow is being very much flattered. 
There are several cheap imitations 
of our Harrow being offered for sale 


ALLOWED 


Anyway, we invite you to drop us a line on a postal card, givi 


It has had a wonderful sale—and has given universal 


Write Today 
for Book 
and Prices 





through dealers. Don't buy one of 
of them believing that you are get- 
ting a genuine Detroit—because you 
are not. The Detroit Tongueless 
Disc is notfor sale by any dealer— 
anywhere. We sell it direct from 
our factory—and you keep all the 
doalers’ profits in your own pocket. 


n 
us your name and address, and letting us send you our new 1907-08 
Dise catalogue. This Book tells you more aboat the famous Detroit 
Tongueless Disc Harrow than we can tell you here—gives you our 
Selling Plan and quotes prices on a Detroit delivered at your rail- 
road station. Youcan buy the genuine Detroit Tongueless Dise 
only through us direct. We advise you of this that you may not fy}, ) 
be imposed upon by some "unscrupulous dealer who will represent H#///) Me 
to you that he has a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow for sale—or 14/1 
one as good. He can’t have a genuine Detroit Tongueless—and he MA \ 
can’t have one ‘‘just as good.” 


W. W. Collier, Gen. Mgr.. AMERICAN HARROW CO., 719 Hastings St., DETROIT, MICH. 


NOTE:-— Full line of Detroit Tongueless Discs are carried atour branch houses in all lead- 
ing trade centers, enabling us to make prompt shipment to all points. Tobe sure of getting a 
Detroit Tongueless just when you want it, better get your order in early. 


The Excelsior Seed Farm, Cheraw, 
S. C., want you to try their close 
fruiting Excelsior cotton; also their 
heavy yielding Marlboro Prolific. 
Write for their circular, ‘“‘How to 
Grow Three Bales to the Acre.” 

P. L. Stubbs, Clio, S. C., offers for 
sale 100 bushels of cottonseed of a/} 
variety that will yield 45 pounds of | 
lint to the hundred. 

N. B. Dawson, Conetoe, N. C., of- 








